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“Tt is due to Harper's Yorre Prorre to speak with special cordiality 
of the editor’s work, which excludes every objectionable or questionable 
line, and presents only what will aid the physical, mental, and moral de- 
velopment of the sender. "Boston Beacon. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Aw Iuuvsrraten 


The number issued June 14 contains the first part of an article 
on “ Buying a Sail-Boat,” by Hasprrton; “ Wonderful 
Trained Animals,” by Cuartes Freperick Hoiper, with an illus. 
tration by Dax Brarp; “ Zhe Surrender of Camp Kit Carson,” by 
Wittuam O. Sropparp; and other stories and articles. 

The principal illustration is 

DRAWING THE DOLL’S PORTRAIT, 


rrom THe Paintine By Mas. A. L. Crooks. 


In the next number will appear the first of a series of four arti- 
cles, entitled 
BICYCLING IN WILD COUNTRIES, 
BY THOMAS STEVENS, 
Avrnor or “ Arocxp tur on a Bioyore.” 


YOUNG Prop x, $2 00 Per Yrar. 
‘A specimen copy of Harper's Youne Propie will be sent on ap- 


plication. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New Yorr, Sarvrnay, June 18, 1887. 


THE PRESENT PROSPECT. 


N 1884 the plurality of Mr. CLEVELAND in New 
York was 1047 in a vote of 1,171,312. The whole 
BUTLER vote in the State was 17,002, and the Prohi- 
bition vote was 25,001. Last year, when there was 
no especial interest in the election, the Prohibition 
vote was 36,414. At the same election the Labor 
vote for Mayor of New York was about 68,000. These 
figures show the impossibility even of a probable 
guess as to the result in the State next year, and 
consequently the doubt of the general result. The 
Republicans have done nothing to win the Prohibi- 
tion vote, or to show to Temperance men anything 
more than that whatever Temperance legislation may 
be adopted will be due to them, but also that it will 
be so contrived as not wholly to alienate the liquor 
interest. The Republican argument with Temperance 
men is the familiar one, ‘‘ You are safer with us than 
with the other party.” That, however, is not an ar- 
gument for Prohibitionists. There will be undoubt- 
edly a Prohibition candidate next year, and probably 
a Labor candidate. But the Labor vote will not be 
drawn exclusively from the Democratic party. There 
is a large number of Republicans, especially German 
Republicans, who will support a Labor nomination. 
The Labor defection, therefore, would not necessarily 
secure a Republican victory in the State. But it will 
break the uniformity of old party adhesion, and tend 
to assure a portion of the Irish vote to Mr. BLAINE, 
should he be. nominated. In this situation, and re- 
garding the electoral vote of New York as essential to 
success, the renomination Of Mr. CLEVELAND by the 
Democrats is most probable, not because the Democrat- 
ic leaders and politicians in New York like him or pre- 
fer him for a candidate, but because he would be sup- 
ported generally by the independent vote, and by a 
large Republican vote that was given to Mr. BLAINE 
in 1884, and because this combined vote would prob- 
ably more than set off the Democratic defection, 
whether large or small. The suggestion of Mr. HILL 
as a candidate is, of course, a joke, and the selection 
of any candidate but Mr. CLEVELAND, under the cir- 
cumstances would probably assure Democratic defeat. 
On the Republican side the situation changes from 
time to time. A few weeks ago the renomination of 
Mr. BLAINE seemed to be improbable, for the reason, 
as Senator STOCKBRIDGE, of Michigan, carefully ex- 
pressed it, that it might not be thought ‘‘ judicious.” 
The prospect of Mr. SHERMAN’S availability was not 
unpromising. But even then the remark of a shrewd 
Republican in Ohio expressed what is probably the 
truth—that ‘‘Ohio Republicans are proud of Mr. 
SHERMAN; they honor his rectitude, admire his abil- 
ity, and acknowledge his valuable experience; and if 
they see that he can be elected, they will give him the 
delegation. But there need be no illusions. Their 
heart is with BLaIng.” This was said some weeks 
ago. It was thought that on personal grounds the 
independent Republicans of °84 might accept Mr. 
SHERMAN if Mr. BLAINE’s nomination should be 
thought not to be “ judicious.” But this anticipation 
of support seems to have disappeared. Whatever 
strength there may have been in the personal consid- 
eration, Mr. SHERMAN'S speeches, especially the speech 
at Springfield, in which his whole view and programme 
are revised and corrected, make his general support 
by independent voters doubtful. The present feeling 
undoubtedly is that as Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. BLAINE 
represent substantially precisely the same view and 
spirit and policy, and as Mr. BLAINE unquestionably 
has the larger and more enthusiastic following in the 
party, and as setting him aside would be a concession 
to Mugwumpery, and an indirect acknowledgment 
both of its reason and power, the best policy for the 
party is to take the chance that the force of the attack 
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in °84 was then exhausted, and that Democratic dis- 
content and Irish sympathy and the Labor diversion 
may pull him through in ’88, The prospect undoubt- 
edly promises something of a scramble or electoral 
scrub-race next year, and that is a prospect which 
might strongly tempt the BLAINE Republicans. But 
the plainer such a prospect becomes, the larger, it 
seems to us, would be Mr= CLEVELAND'S vote. 

If Mr. BLAINE desires the Republican nomination 
he can undoubtedly receive it, and that he does desire 
it is highly probable. His visit to Europe, whatever 
its purpose may be, will not impair his position as a 
candidate. His friends will take care that the coun- 
try is reminded of him in a way that will not preju- 
dice him, and he will be personally refreshed and 
strengthened for future exigencies. Indeed, he can 
hardly avoid wishing to appeal to the country once 
more, because of the circumstances of his defeat in 
1884. When CLay, as the leader of the Whigs, was 
beaten by JACKSON or POLK, as the Democratic lead- 
er, it was a party defeat, and he shared the fortune 
of his party. But Mr. BLAINE’s defeat may be called 
personal. It was due, not to a preference of the 
Democratic party by the country, but to Republican 
opposition to him personally, for reasons which made 
his defeat very different from ordinary party misfor- 
tune. Mr. BLAINE is a student of political history. 
He can forecast the view and the judgment of the fu- 
ture upon the events of his own time; and he cannot 
willingly permit his political career to have ended 
with the election of 1884. It was warmly urged by 
his friends at that time that all personal questions 
concerning him had been completely answered and 
disposed of by his election as Senator and by his 
nomination for the Presidency. But in the result 
of the election their own logic recoiled, and made 
another answer indispensable. It seems therefore 
that the present probability is Mr. BLAINE’s nomina- 
tion in 1888, and the renewed opposition of the can- 
didates of 1884. In such an event, while the chances 
might apparently favor Mr. BLAINE, the essential ad- 
vantage would be with Mr. CLEVELAND. The vote 
that elected him in 1884 was given him upon faith. 
But in 1888 the voters would walk by sight. He 
would be his own platform. His character and his 
administration, not his party, would be his argument, 
and the more evident the hostility of his party Bour- 
bons, the stronger would be his commendation to the 
honest, quiet, steady, intelligent mass of the people 
in all parties. 


THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 


THE speech of Mr. SHERMAN at Springfield brings 
forward prominently as an issue of the election next 
year the question of colored suffrage in parts of the 
Southern States. In his speech at Nashville Mr. 
SHERMAN treated this question as follows: 

“ Both sides felt that the abolition of slavery was the necessary 
result of the war, and it seemed to us, if the slaves were to be free, 
they must be armed with the privileges of freemen, and these were 
secured to them by constitutional amendments. The attempt to 
enforce these rights by national authorities has thus far partially 
failed, and it is now conceded that under the limitations of the Con- 
stitution the rights of the citizen of a State can only be enforced 


through the State or national tribunals, and where public opinion | 


is intolerent, and jurors will not do their duty, a citizen, either 
white or black, may be without remedy for the grossest wrong, 
except the right to migrate where his rights will be respected. 
Our institutions are based upon the idea that such denial of rights 
is impossible, and I trust that the time is not far distant when the 
people of every State will feel it to be both just and expedient that 
every citizen of the State shall be protected in the free and equal 
enjoyment of every right and privilege conferred by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The Republican party is pledged to this 
policy, and though it will use no unconstitutional means to secure 
it, would be false to its principles if it does not use all its moral 
and legal power to that end.” 


Mr. SHERMAN quoted a remark of Senator VEST 
that a Southern white man who would wrong the 
colored citizen deserved ‘‘ to be blotted from the roll 
of manhood”; and Mr. SHERMAN added that if this 
were so, we might appeal to the manly spirit of our 
own race to protect the freedmen. And having said 
this, Mr. SHERMAN proceeded: ‘‘ And now, fellow- 
citizens, I gladly turn to those questions of national 
politics which alike affect all parts of our country, 
and which alone ought to be the subject of political 
discussion.”” He went on to mention them, and he 
held the question of national taxation to be the most 
important of all, but he did not even mention pro- 
tecting colored suffrage. 

At Springfield, however, such wrong and protection 
against it seem to him one of the most vital and press- 
ing of public questions. In his Springfield speech 
Mr. SHERMAN admits that the Republicans did not deal 
with the question under General GRANT’s administra- 
tion, and that the Force Bill was not passed by a Re- 
publican Congress because of Republican sentiment 
in the Northern States against it. Moreover, Presi- 
dent ARTHUR treated the question as practically set- 
tled,so far as the national government was concerned, 
and a Republican Supreme Court could not sustain 
the constitutionality of the acts that were passed to 
protect the rights of the freedmen in the States. All 
these facts show, not that these were not wrongs, but 
that the remedy for them was not national, and could 
not therefore be made a subject of national politics. 
Mr. SHERMAN was a member of the cabinet of Presi- 
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dent Hayes. Did that Administration urge any pos- 
itive or restrictive policy upon the subject? Was 
not the Administration virtually denounced by Mr. 
BLAINE as even discriminating in favor of the “‘ rebel” 
side in certain questions of the election in Southern 
States? Are the Republicans prepared to define in 
the campaign of next year a measure which they will 
sustain to redress the wrongs mentioned by Mr. SHER- 
MAN? If the situation be, indeed, as he described it 
at Nashville, if the only constitutional remedy lies 
in the courts or in emigration, and in the enlighten- 
ment of local public opinion, is the Springfield speech 
an illustration of the manner in which local public 
opinion can best be influenced to right the wrongs ? 

What is the Southern question? It is essentially 
one of the gravest and most vital that can concern 
any community, for it is substantially the question 
whether where the colored vote is largely in the ma- 
jority, and is cast all together, the community shall 
be placed under the government of its most ignorant 
class, recently emancipated from a dehumanizing 
slavery, and led by unscrupulous chiefs. The pitiless 
cruelty of slavery was not a good school for the exer- 
cise of political supremacy in an otherwise highly 
civilized community, and the situation in some parts 
of the Southern States is one which, could it be repro- 
duced in the Northern States, would not be tolerated. 
Relief would be sought and found under law or over 
law, and that is what is done in such communities in 
the Southern States. There is plainly a deprivation 
of rights conferred by law. But would any humane 
and intelligent Republican say that the power of the 
United States should be employed to compel submis- 
sion to an endless rule like that of MoskEs in South 
Carolina? Republicans could not and would not say 
so, and therefore the Force Bill was not passed, and it 
is to the credit of Mr. BLAINE that he opposed it, al- 
though he insisted afterward that if Mr. HaYEs was 
elected, so was the Republican Governor. The most 
intelligent colored citizens in the Southern States do 
not look to national interference to secure their com- 
plete political rights, but to the differences that will 
spring up among the dominant voters in the State 
when they are not united by fear of colored ascend- 
ency. And one point is clear and conclusive: either 
the power to correct an acknowledged deprivation of 
legal political rights in the State should be given to 
the national government, if it does not now possess it, 
or if such power cannot be constitutionally given, 
and if its exercise, should it be conferred, would not 
be justified by the rest of the country, the demand for 
such power should cease, and with the relegation of 
the subject to the State and to the control of its pub- 
lic opinion the action of all good citizens elsewhere 
should be directed to affecting that public opinion 
toward practical relief. Calling Southerners rebels 
and the Democratic party the left wing of the new 
Confederate army will neither help the colored citi- 
zens nor redress any wrong, and if that kind of rhet- 
oric did not rally Republicans a dozen years ago to 
support the Force Bill, it will hardly carry an elec- 
tion now. 


MR, O’BRIEN AND THE IRISH QUESTION. 


Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN’s visit to Canada and the 
United States would have excited little comment 
probably except for the mobs which attacked him in 
the Dominion, and the effort of the Labor party to 
use him for their purposes in New York. These two 
incidents were of great service to him. The Cana- 
dian assaults made him the hero of free speech, and 
the New York meeting enabled him to show his good 
sense. It was natural that the citizens of Irish birth 
in the city, who take a deep interest in the contro- 
versy between Ireland and England, should wish to 
pay respect to one of the Irish leaders, and a large 
Irish meeting and demonstration were to be expected. 
But such a demonstration, if designed in good faith, 
would of course aim to serve the cause of which Mr. 
O’BRIEN was the representative. It was therefore 
most proper that he should know who were to take a 
prominent part in it, and what the tenor of the reso- 
lutions would be. When he saw that the resolutions 
declared the cause of home rule to be identical with 
the nationalization of land, he objected to the state- 
ment as untrue; and when he learned that the chair- 
man was to be the gentleman who had recently pre- 
sided at a meeting which was addressed by a person 
accused of complicity in the Phoenix Park assassina- 
tions, he requested that another chairman should be 
selected. 

This simple and inevitable attitude of Mr. O’BRIEN 
led to the disclosure of the fact that, after all, the 
meeting was not intended as a mark of respect to 
him so much as a demonstration of the Labor party, 
whose prestige his presence was to enhance. Mr. 
O'BRIEN of course refused to appear. The meeting 
was devoted to denunciation of him, and his speech 
at a dinner given to him on the eve of his departure 
was devoted to justifying his refusal. These were 
the apparent points of his visit to New York. But 
they were not the most significant. The two really 
important points were the evident secession from 
Tammany Hall of a large number of voters as Labor _ 
men, and ‘the equally evident fact that the farewell 
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dinner to Mr. O'BRIEN was not so much an expression 
of American as of Irish sympathy. Letters were 
read from several conspicuous Americans, but they 
were sympathetic letters of excuse. Indeed, so many 
of the speeches and letters in this country upon the 
Irish question are made and written with reference 
to American politics that a very mistaken view of 
American opinion upon that question can be easily 
entertained. The real American view we suppose to 
be this, that the policy of what in America we call 
local self-government is probably the solution of the 
Irish question, which has steadily refused to be settled 
by any policy hitherto tried by the British govern- 
ment. 

This opinion, however, does not include or imply 
approval and admiration of everything said and done 
by Irish leaders and leagues; and when an American 
politician at a dinner to an Irish leader thanks God 
that he has not a drop of English blood in his veins, 
he speaks for himself, and not for other Americans 
who are not ashamed of the blood that dictated the 
Charter at Runnymede, and beat in the heart of JoHN 
HAMPDEN, and planted New England, and more than 
any other single force has made America. \In the 
same way Mr. GLADSTONE unquestionably commands 
general American sympathy, not because of the de- 
tails of his Irish bill, which are little known here, but 
solely because he is accepted as the representative of 
the policy of home rule, as we understand it in this 
country. But we do not understand by home rule 
dissolution of the empire, as we do not understand by 
State rights dissolution of the Union. If there are 
Irishmen who would take up arms to secure separa- 
tion and independence of the English connection, we 
do not believe that their project is regarded with the 
sympathy or is approved by the general judgment of 
intelligent Americans. Englishmen and Irishmen, 
however, see little expression of real American opin- 
ion upon the Irish question. What they dosee is the 
Irish press in this country, and the domestic partisan 
press, which intends not to alienate the Irish vote. 


THE PROPOSED CATHEDRAL IN 
NEW YORK, 


THE generousand eloquent appeal of Bishop POTTER 
for the erection of a Protestant Cathedral in New 
York, worthy in its spacious magnificence of the 
greatest city and in its liberal purpose of the most 
cosmopolitan city upon the continent, has attracted 
universal attention. Not as what the Puritans would 
have called the meeting-house of’a sect, but as a tem- 
ple of the Christian faith, of the Divine goodness and 
power, and of the charity which in thought and deed 
is the finest fruit of pure religion and undefiled, the 
Cathedral proposed by the Bishop is in strict accord 
with his own large and catholic spirit, and with the 
especial requirements of this community. The sug- 
gestion has been received in the same spirit by those 
who know the profound value to a neighborhood of 
the constant and attractive opportunity even of brief 
meditation upon the things which are unseen but 
eternal. A noble monument of art, a temple rich in 
every form of lofty beauty, whose vastness and silence 
and repose, whose stately function and inspiring and 
tender association, touch deeply the imagination, and 
themselves furnish the scene and the incitement to 
spiritual meditation, a temple always open, free to 
every comer, consecrated to pure and holy influences, 
is a perpetual public benediction. 

The project of such an edifice in a huge mart of 
trade, addressed to a people supposed to be especially 
immersed in material interests, without the associa- 
tions of art, without pride in ancient and historic 
buildings, accustomed to plain and temporary houses 
of worship, and whose religious traditions have al- 
ways emphasized the scripture that God is a spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth, may seem daring to those who 
forget both the power of sentiment upon the Amer- 
ican mind and the immense liberality of the Amer- 
ican disposition. A cathedral such as the Bishop 
portrays, divested so far as practicable of all merely 
sectarian character, and in the truest sense univer- 
sal, opening wide its doors to every man who would 
seek religious consolation either in praise or prayer 
or silent thought and aspiration, is the one great op- 
portunity for all men of every condition which this 
great city now lacks, and which the strong statement 
of the want will go far to supply. 

That the suggestion is in its spirit and purpose truly 
catholic is shown by its reception by men of various 
religious communions. It is of course to be expected 
that the regular administration of such a temple will 
be conducted by those whose religious views admit an 
imposing ritual. But in the forms of worship, how- 
ever tastes may differ, union is always possible, while 
in the preaching and exhortation of a truly catholic 
or universal cathedral only the great truths which all 
Christendom accepts, the original and eternal verities 
which made the founder of Christianity declare, ‘‘ Be- 
fore Abraham was, I am,” would be the unintermitted 
lesson of the day. Denominational dogma would be 
unknown, and the gospel of the Cathedral would be 
that of Christ himself, the eternal fatherhood of God 
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and the eternal brotherhood of man. In considering 
the suggestion of such a cathedral no one need ask 
whether the costly box should not rather be sold and 
the money given to the poor. Rising from such im- 
pulses and for such purposes, the Cathedral would con- 
stantly foster the spirit which is the very essence of 
charity, and in the community which builds such a 
temple to-day charity would achieve more and more 
her perfect work. It is, indeed, a great and costly en- 
terprise, but in a broad and not a denominational as- 
pect it is worthy of the community and of the coun- 
try, and in itself it will be a monument, amid material 
prosperity and worldly splendor, of the profound con- 
viction, which is the spring of the noblest life, that 
man does not live by bread alone. 


FREE SPEECH. 


WHAT we said recently of the folly of the Cana- 
dians in the riotous demonstrations against Mr. 
O’BRIEN is equally applicable to the feeling in parts 
of the Southern States which insisted upon cancelling 
an engagement with Mr. CABLE, who was announced 
to lecture. The only reason alleged for this action 
was that Mr. CABLE’s views upon certain questions 
are not agreeable to many persons. Under such cir- 
cumstances nothing is more natural than that those 
who do not agree with him, or who warmly differ 
from him, should not attend a lecture in which he 
proposed to expound such views. But that those 
who did not wish to hear should assume to prevent 
those from hearing who desired to hear was a gross 
violation of that comity of liberty and of free speech 
which we are accustomed to call peculiarly American. 
It would be certainly very remarkable if those who 
do not share Mr. INGERSOLL’s views of Christianity, 
or who do not wish to hear him lecture upon them, 
should for those reasons undertake to prevent others 
from listening if they choose, under the plea that 
public opinion condemned them. Who is the au- 
thorized representative of public opinion in such a 
matter ? and what new view upon an important ques- 
tion has public opinion ever received with sympathy 
and agreement upon its first announcement ? 

But we understand that the objection was not 
urged to the lecture that Mr. CABLE was to deliver, 
but against Mr. CABLE himself. He was so unwel- 
come, and his views upon one subject were so dis- 
tasteful, that he was not to be heard upon any subject. 
This is a form of intolerance which is absolutely in- 
consistent with the spirit of liberty. In the old ante- 
bellum days there were lecture lyceums in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere that would not invite WENDELL 
PHILLIPS to lecture upon the lost arts or upon street 
life in Europe because his antislavery views were 
not the views of the committee or of the lyceum. 
But to insist that-a lecturer shall not be heard upon 
one subject because of his opinions upon another, to 
refuse to hear HENRY GEORGE or Dr. MCGLYNN upon 
the midnight sun because their views upon the own- 
ership of land are not acceptable to a committee, is 
ludicrous in the highest degree. Mr. WALLACE, who 
has been recently lecturing upon certain scientific 
topics, is one of the highest authorities upon certain 
branches of science; but ought not a man to have 
been laughed at who would not hear Mr. WALLACE 
upon evolution because he was a “‘spiritualist” ? 

Mr. CABLE’s views of the proper course to be pur- 
sued in the Southern States in regard to colored citi- 
zens is a legitimate and an inevitable subject of dis- 
cussion, and one of great interest to the whole coun- 
try. Mr. CABLE was born in Louisiana, and as an 
American he has a perfect right to express in a be- 
coming manner anywhere in the country his views 
upon any question of national interest. Those who 
do not like him or wish to hear him may stay away. 
Undoubtedly committees which have invited him to 
speak may withdraw the invitation. But if the rea- 
son of the committee be unwillingness to hear his 
views upon that subject, or upon any other subject 
because of his views upon that subject, the committee 
must expect to be generally condemned and sorely 
ridiculed. The spirit which produces such conduct is 
fatal to honest American progress upon honest Amer- 
ican principles. Discussion of slavery was absolute- 
ly prohibited in the old Southern States, but only be- 
cause slavery could not bear discussion. If present 
policies and conduct will not bear discussion in those 
States, it is because they are felt to be wrong and in- 
defensible. Do the people of Columbia really sup- 
pose that the expression by one man of views which 
they declare to be repugnant to the general opinion 
of the community are so sure to prevail against that 
opinion that the speaker must be silenced? The 
course which would do most to persuade the country 
that Mr. CABLE’s views of the subject are unsound 
would be a quiet hearing and a temperate answer, and 
an appeal to the final American tribunal, the public 
judgment. But any form of silencing a man who 
proposes to discuss a great public question in a proper 
way is a confession that his views cannot probably 
be refuted. And to silence him upon all subjects be- 
cause of his opinions upon one is a proceeding as un- 
American as it is unworthy of any enlightened com- 
munity in the nineteenth century. 
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WILLIAM A. WHEELER. 


THE praise of the late Vice-President WHEELER, that he 
was an old-fashioned statesman, is a severe rebuke of the 
present standards of public life. His qualities were abso- 
lute simplicity of character and life, perfect uprightness, 
and modesty, the truest public spirit, sound judgment, cool- 
ness, courage, and intelligent devotion to every trust, with- 
out a suspicion of illicit self-seeking. . If these are old- 
fashioned qualities, it is certain that the new fashions can 
be no better. Mr. WHEELER was abont sixty-two years 
old when he left the Vice-Presidency. There was no purer 
man, no man of wider experience in public life, of more 


admirable equipment in character, intelligence, tempera- ° 


ment, and training for public service. There was no Re- 
publican sincerer or more devoted. But when the party 
wanted a Senator it preferred Mr. Piatt. 

In 1876 party feeling in New York, as usnal, was very 
violent. The leader of the Republican party in that State 
had been a candidate for the Presidential nomination. He 
had lost it, but his fellow New York Republican, Mr. 
WHEELER, had been nominated for the Vice-Presidency. 
During the canvass the leader was undoubtedly very ill, 
and could take little part in the debate. He made, we be- 
lieve, but one speech, but, unless our memory is very much 
at fault, he did not even mention in that speech the name 
of either candidate. Mr. WHEELER was not the kind of 
Republican who was acceptable to the ruling influences in 
the party. But his qualities were such as we have de- 
scribed, and it was not fortunate for the party, as the 
events have shown, that such men were not acceptable. 

In his own immediate community Mr. WHEELER was pro- 
foundly respected, trusted, and beloved. He filled many 
local offices, and he was long the representative of his dis- 
trict in Congress, where his signal administrative ability 
was illustrated in 1875 by a scheme for pacification in 
Louisiana, which was adopted by Congress. In 1867 he 
was President of the New York Constitutional Convention, 
grave, urbane, of a simple dignity, and perfectly familiar 
with Parliamentary law. One of the pleasantest recollec- 
tions of every member of the Convention is the personality 
of its presiding ofticer. In his later years Mr. WHEELER'S 
health declined, and his name was seldom mentioned. But 
few men in the history of the State have illustrated more 
conspicuously the best qualities of public life, or more 
truly deserve long and grateful recollection. 


PERSONAL. 


Four weeks after the opening of the summer season at the 
Metropolitan Museum 8000 catalggues had been sold and 48,000 
visitors welcomed. During the whole year of the exhibition of 
Mr. Watrts’s pictures but 12,000 catalogues were sold, which shows 
the popularity of the gifts recently made by Mr. Vanpersict, Mr. 
Seney, and ex-Judge Hitton. Even on the pay days—Mondays 
and Tuesdays—luncheon-baskets are numerous, and scores of 
groups of excursionists are seen devouring their contents. The 
trustees have not yet enacted a law against eating luncheon in the 
Museum. 

—The President of the Ladies’ Art Association, Mrs. Euma S. 
MarsiLy, Kas contributed some pertinent observations on the sub- 
ject of “How Women should Dress’ to Mr. De Wirt J. Sexic- 
man’s paper, 7’e Epoch. Other participants in the discussion 
have been Drs. HeLen Dinsmore and Exiza pE La VERGNE, and Mra. 
JENNESS MILLER, the well-known dress reformer. 

—The conferring of the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
upon Mr. George W. Cups by the Grant Memorial University of 
Tennessee has been greeted with approval throughout the coun- 
try, particularly by his brother editors in Philadelphia. The Press 
declares that it would not be easy to name any one in Philadelphia 
by whom the active virtues of the upright and public-spirited citi- 
zen have been more diligently practised than by Mr.Cuitps. The 
Evening Telegraph thinks that the Grant Memorial University has 
honored itself by honoring Mr. Cuitps. The Record says that Dr. 
CuiLps deserves all the titles by which appreciative men are ac- 
customed to do honor to good men. The Hvening Bulletin finds 
that the honor has seldom been conferred upon any citizen more 
deserving of being so complimented ; and the Evening Call adds 
that no degree can supplant that which Mr. Cuitps has rightfully 
earned as the foremost citizen of the republic. 

—With rare exceptions, the appreciative spectators of such pic- 
tures as those of DreLacrorx, Povis pk CHAVANNES, RENorr, and 
Monat, at the Academy of Design, are not artists, but amateurs, 
Many of the Academicians find neither amusement nor profit in 
them. Mr. Daniet Huntineton, however, the President of the 
Academy, is a man of catholic taste, and, like the late Mr. Ken- 
SETT, discovers something of interest in almost every painting that 
is brought to his attention. 

—Mr. DonaLtp Mackenzir, of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society, has been deputed to convey to the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco an address praying his Highness to prevent his subjects from 


carrying on the slave-trade, and reminding him that the rulers of . 


the Mahommedan countries of Egypt, Turkey, Tunis, and Zanzibar 
have pledged themselves by treaties with Great Britain to stop the 
slave-trade in their dominions. 

—Mr. Daniet Cortizr has been much missed in this city since 
a year ago last December, when he left for London. A most com- 
panionable man, with a large soul in a large body, he was for ten 
years the admiration of a select circle of advanced artists. The 
pictures that he imported were very modern in spirit and very 
accomplished in technique, and of little interest to the average 
Philistine, and his conversation on art was remarkably intelligent, 
vital, and sincere. He expects to return as soon as his health 
will permit. His wife, son, and two daughters are with him in 
his London home. 


—Lieutenant-Gencral Saeripan will spend the latter part : 


June and nearly all July in Chicago. He is the president of the 
Jockey Club there, and seldom fails to attend the races, officiating 
nearly every day on the judges’ stand. 

—At the June dinner of the Boston Papyrus Club a subscrip- 
tion paper for the WaLt WHITMAN cottage was well received. Mr. 
Joun Boyie héaded it with twenty-five dollars, and the 
young literary men, who chiefly compose the club, followed suit 
liberally, according to their means. | 

—It was expected that the statue of Griptry, the Californian, 
who did so much for the Sanitary Commission Fund in the days 
of the war, would be ready to dedicate on Decoration Day, but it 
failed to arrive. GRIDLEY gained a national reputation by his ec- 
centric scheme of carrying a sack of flour from town to town and 
selling it atauction for the benefit of the Sanitary Fund. He was 
a good speaker, and he frequently wrought his audience up to 
such a pitch of patriotism that the historical sack of flour brought 
several thousand dollars. In all he contributed over 2300,000 to 
the fund, and therefore well deserves a monument. 
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“*BOAT, AHOY!’ I CRIED OUT, AND THEN LEVELLED MY PISTOL AND FIRED.” 


THE ROSE OF PARADISE,’ 


Being a detailed account of certain adventures that happened to Captain John Mackra, in connection with the famous pirate Edward England, in the 
year 1720, off the Island of Jehanna, in the Mozambique Channel; writ by himself, and now for the first time published. 


IV. 


I pip not go upon deck immediately after Mr. Longways had 
left the cabin, but sat there concerned with a great multitude of 
thoughts, and gazing absently at the box that held the treasure, 
and at the empty glasses with the dregs of the wine in the bottom. 

Just in front of me was a small looking-glass fastened against 
the port side of the cabin in such position that by merely raising 
my eyes I could see the cabin door from where I sat. 

In the upper part of the door was a little window of two panes 
of glass, which opened out under the overhang of the poop-deck. 

Though I do not know what it was, something led me to glance 
up from where I sat, and in the glass I saw Captain Leach look- 
ing in at that window with a mightily strange expression on his 
face. He was not looking at me, but at the iron dispatch-box 
upon the table, and I sat gazing at him for about the space of 
eight or ten seconds, in which time he moved neither his glance 
nor his person. Suddenly he lifted his eyes and looked directly 
into the glass, and his gaze met mine. I had thought that he 
would have been struck with confusion, and for a moment it did 
seem as though his look faltered, but he instantly recovered him- 
self, and tapped lightly upon the door, and I bade him come in 
without moving where I sat. 

He did as he was told, and sat down upon the chair which Mr. 
Longways had occupied only a few moments before. I confess 
that I was both frightened and angry at finding him thus, as it 
were, spying upon me, so that it was a moment or two before I 
trusted myself to speak. 

“Sir,” said I at last, “sure this voyage hath been long enough 
for you to know that the courtesies of shipboard require you to 
send a message to the captain to find whether he be disengaged 
or no.” 

Captain Leach showed no emotion at my reproof. “Captain 
Mackra,” said he, quietly, “I do not know what that gabbling fool 
of an agent has or has not said to you, but I tell you plain he hath 
chosen to betray to me certain important matters concerning the 
East India Company, and that in yonder dispatch-box is a large 
ruby, valued at nigh three hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling.” 

I may confess that I was vastly amazed at the value of the 
stone, which was far greater than I had conceived a notion of, but 
I strove to show nothing of my sentiments to my interlocutor, 

“ Well, sir?” said I, looking him straight in the face. 

He seemed somewhat struck aback at my manner, but he pre- 
sently laughed lightly. ‘‘ You take the matter with most admirable 
coolness,” said he; “far more than I would do were I in your 
place. But at least you will now perceive why I chose rather to 
come to you of myself than to send a messenger to you where a 
matter of such delicacy was concerned.” | 
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* Well, sir ?” said I. 

Captain Leach looked for a moment or two as though at a loss 
what next to say, but he presently spoke again. “I came to you,” 
said he, “not knowing, as I said before, whether or no Mr. Long- 
ways had betrayed to you, as he has to me, the value of the trust 
imposed upon you, and as I myself am now unfortunately con- 
cerned in the knowledge of this treasure, and so share in your 
responsibility, I come hither to discover what steps you propose 
taking to insure the safety of the stone.” : 

Now it hath come under my observation that if a man be per- 
mitted to talk without let or stay, he will sooner or later betray 
that which lieth upon his mind. So from the very moment that 
Captain Leach uttered his last speech I conceived the darkest and 
most sinister suspicions of his purposes, nor from that time did I 
trust one single word that he said, or repose confidence in any of 
his actions, but was ready to see in everything something to awaken 
my doubts of his rectitude. Nor did these sentiments arise en- 
tirely from his words, but equally as much from my having dis- 
covered him, as it were, so prying upon my privacy. 

“ Sir,” said I, rising from my seat, “I am infinitely obliged to you 
for your kindness in this affair, but as I have at present matters 
of considerable import that demand my closest attention, I must 
beg you to excuse me.” 

Captain Leach looked at me for a moment or two as though he 
had it upon his mind to say something further. However, he did 
not speak, but rising, delivered a very profound bow, and left the 
cabin without another word. But there was no gainsaying the 
wisdom of the advice which he had given me as to concealing the 
treasure. Accordingly I obtained from the carpenter a basket 
of tools, and bearing in mind the late visit with which he had 
favored me, having shaded the little window in the door of my 
cabin, I stripped off my coat and waistcoat, and after an hour or 
so of work, made shift to rig up a very snug little closet with a 
hinged door, in the bottom of my berth and below the mattress, 
wherein I hid the jewel. After that I breathed more freely, for I 
felt that the treasure could not be discovered without a long and 
careful search, the opportunities for which were not likely to oc- 
cur, Although my interview with Captain Leach might seem of 
small and inconsiderable moment to any one coolly reading this 
narrative in the privacy of his closet, yet coming to me as it did 
upon the heels of my other interview with Mr. Longways, it cast 
me into such disquietude of spirit as I had not felt for a long 
time. 1 would have heaved anchor and away, without losing one 
single minute of delay, had it been possible for me to have done 
so; but not a breath of air was stirring, and there was nothing 
for it but to ride at anchor where we were, though, what with the 
heat and delay, it was all that I could do not to chafe myself into 
a fume of impatience. 

So passed the day until about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when there happened a certain thing, that, had thunder and light- 


ning burst from a clear sky, it could not have amazed me more. I 
being in my cabin‘at the time, comes Mr. Langely, my first mate, 
with the strange news that the lookout had sighted a vessel over 
the point of land to the southward. I. could hardly accredit 
what he said, for, as above stated, not a breath of air was going. 
I hurried out of my cabin and upon deck, where I found Mr. 
White, the second mate, standing at the port side of the ship, with 
a glass in his hand directed a few points west of south, and over 
a spit of land which ran out in the channel toward that quarter, 
at which place the cape was covered by a mightily thick growth 
of scrub bushes, with here and there a tall palm-tree rising from 
the midst of the thickets. Over beyond these I could see the thin 
white masts of the vessel that the lookout had sighted. There 
was no need of the glass, for I could see her plain enough, though 
not of what nature she might be. However, I took the telescope 
from Mr. White’s hands, and made a long and careful survey of 
the stranger, but as much to hide my thoughts as for any satisfac- 
tion that I could gain; for what confounded me beyond measure 
was that a vessel should be sighted so suddenly, and in a dead 
calm, where I felt well assured no craft had been for days past. 
Nor was I less amazed to find, as I held the stranger steadfastly 
in the circle of the object-glass, a tall palm-tree being almost 
betwixt the Cassandra and her, and almost directly in my line of 
sight, that she was slowly and steadily making way toward the 
northward, and at a very considerable angle with the Gulf cur- 
rent, which there had a set more to the westward than where we 
lay at anchor. | 

I think that all or nearly all of my passengers were upon the 
poop-deck at that time, Captain Leach with a pocket field-glass 
which he had fetched with him from England, and with which he 
was directing Mistress Pamela’s observation to the strange craft. 
Nearly all the crew were also watching her by this time, and in a 
little while they perceived what I had seen from the first—that 
the vessel was by some contrivance making head without a breath 
of wind, and nearly against the Gulf current. 

As for the stranger herself, so fat as I could judge, seeing 
nothing of her hull, she was a bark ‘of somewhat less tonnage 
than the Cassandra ; and the masts, which we could perceive 
very clearly against the clear sky, had a greater rake than any I 
had ever before seen. 

I do not know whether or not it was because my mind was 
running so much upon the pirates and upon the great treasure 
which I had in my keeping, but I am free to say that I liked the 
looks of the strange craft as little as any I had ever beheld in my 
life, and would have given a hundred guineas to be safe away 
from where I was, and with no more favor than a good open sea 
and a smart breeze, for the Cassandra was a first-rate sailer, and 
as good a ship as any the East India Company had at their docks. | 

As it was, we were cooped up in what was little more than a 
pond, and I did not like the looks of the business at all, 
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“ What do you make her out to be, Mr. Lange- 
ly?” said I, after a bit; and handing him the 
glass, he took a long and careful look at the 
stranger without speaking for a while. 

By-and-by he said, without taking his eye from 
the glass, and as though speaking half to him- 
self, “She's making way against the current some- 


. how or other.” 


“ Yes,” said I; “I saw that from the first. But 
what do-you make of her?” 

“TI can make nothing of her,” says he, after a 
little bit. 

“ Neither can I,” said I; “and I like her none 
the better for that.” 

Mr. Langely took his eye from the glass, and 
gave me a very significant look, whereby I saw 
that he had very much the same notion concern- 
ing the stranger that I myself entertained. 

By this time there was considerable bustle 
aboard the Greenwich, which rode at anchor not 
more than a furlong or two from where we lay, 
and by the gathering of the men on the forecas- 
tle © could see that they had sighted the craft, as 
we had already dove. 

So the afternoon passed until six o'clock had 
come, against which time the stranger had al- 
most come into open sight beyond the cape to 
the south, the hull alone being hidden by the low 
spit of sand which formed the extremity of the 
point. 

That evening I took my supper along with the 
passengers, as I had been used to do, for I wished 
to appear unconcerned, as, after all, my suspicions 
might be altogether groundless. Nevertheless I 
came upon deck again as soon as I was able, and 
found that the stranger was now so far come 
into sight as to show a part of her hull, which 
was low and painted black, and was of such an 
appearance as anything but to lessen my serious 
suspicions of her nature. I could see there were 
two whale-boats ahead of ber, and it was very 
plain to me that it was by means of these that 
the bark was waking head against the current. 
At first I was more than ever amazed at this, 
seeing that the current at that point could not 
run at less than the rate of two or three knots 
an hour, against which two boats could not hope 
to tow a craft of her size without some con- 
trivanve to aid their efforts. Every now and then 
I could hear the clicking of the capstan, as though 
the vessel was heaving anchor, and, led by this 
sound, I after a while perceived how she was 
making way, though if I had not seen the same 
plan used in the Strait of Malacca by the City 
of Worcester, when I was there in the year °17, I 
much misdoubt whether I could have so readily 
discovered the design which they were in this 
instance using. As it was, I was not long in 
finding out what they were about. 

The two boats ahead of the strange craft were 
towing a square sail through the water by a line 
fastened to the middle of the same. From all 
four corners of this sail ran good stout ropes, 
which were made fast to the anchor cable of the 
bark. The two boats might tow this square 
through the water easily enough by that one line 
fastened to the middle, because the sail would 
then close and so slip easily through the water, 
but so soon as the bark began to haul upon it 
from all four corners it spread out as though 
filled with wid, and sv offered a vast resistance 
to the water. By this contrivance the bark was 
making headway at about the rate of a knot an 
hour against the current, so that by seven o’clock 
she was clear out beyond the cape and into the 
open water bevo id. 

At that time the sun had not yet gone down, 
and the distant vessel stood out against the red- 
dish-gray sky to the eastward, with all the cordage 
and the masts as sharp as so many hairs and 
straws in the red light of the setting sun. I was 
standing just under the poop-deck at the time, 
with the glass to my eve, when, of a sudden, I 
saw something black begin rising from the deck 
to the fore. There was not enough breeze going 
to spread it, but I knew as well as anything in 
all of my life that it was the “ Black Roger,” 
and that the white that I could see amongst 
the folds was the wicked sign of the “skull 
and cross-bones,” which those bloody and cruel 
wretches are pleased to adopt as the ensign of 
their trade. Nor were we long in doubt as to 
their design, for even as I watched I saw a sud- 
den puff of white smoke go up from her side 
and bang motionlessly in the still air, whilst a 
second or two later sounded the dull and heavy 
boom of the distant cannon, and a round shot 
came skipping across the water from wave to 
wave, though too far away and with too poor 
aim to do any damage from that distance, which 
could not have been less than two miles. 

“What does that mean, captain?” said Mis- 
tress Pamela, who stood with the other passen- 
gers observing the bark from the pouop-deck 
above. 

“A salute, madam,” said I, and so shut my 
glass and went into my cabin, where Mr. Langely 
presently joined me at my request, and where we 
talked over this very ugly piece of business at 
our leisure. 

Vv. 

In those hot latitudes, such as Madagascar, the 
darkness cometh very sudden after sunset, and 
with no long twilights such as we have in Eng- 
land, so that within half an hour after the pirate 
had saluted us with a round shot, as told above, 
it had passed from daylight to night-time, and 
there being no moon until about four o'clock in 
the morning, it was very dark, with an infinite 
quantity of stars shining most beautifully in the 
sky. 

I ordered my gig to be made ready, and went 
aboard the Greenwich, where I found Captain 
Kirby suffering under the utmost consternation 
of spirits. He took me straight to his cabin, 
where, when we were set down, he fell to blaming 
himself most severely for not having clapped the 
fourteen pirates in chains whom he had found on 
the island upon his arrival at that place, aud who, 
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it was very plain to see, had given such informa- 
tion to their fellows as had brought a great num- 
ber of them down upon us. 

So soon as I was able I checked him in his 
self-reproaches. “ Come, come, Captain Kirby,” 
says I, “’tis no time for vain regrets, but rather 
to be thinking to protect ourselves and those 
things that we have in trust from these bloody 
wretches, who would strip us of all.” 

So, after a while, he quieted in some measure, 
and the captain of the Ostender coming aboard 
about this time, we made shift betwixt us to set- 
tle some sort of a plan for mutual protection. 

According to my suggestions it was determined 
to get out warps upon the port side of all three 
crafts, which now lay heading toward the south, 
because of the set of the current. By means of 
these warps the vessels might be brought to lie 
athwart the channel, which was so narrow at this 
place that, should the pirate craft venture into 
the harbor, she would be raked by all three in 
turn. These matters being settled, I returned to 
the Cassandra again. 

That night I had but little sleep, but was in 
and out of my cabin continually. Whenever I 
was upon the deck I could hear the “ click, click, 
click” of the capstan aboard the pirate vessel, 
sounding more clearly through the dampness of 
the night than in the daytime. There was still 
not a breath of air going, and I thought it likely 
that the pirate intended making her way into the 
harbor that night, but about three o’clock in the 
morning the noise of working the capstan ceased, 
and I fancied that I heard a sound as of dropping 
anchor, though I could make out nothing through 
the darkness even with the night-glass. 

Nor was I mistaken in my surmise that the 
pirate craft had come to anchor, for when the 
day broke I perceived that she lay between two 
and three miles away, just outside of the capes, 
and directly athwart the channel, being stayed by 
warps, broadside on, as we ourselves were in the 
harbor, so as to rake any vessel that should eu- 
deavor to come out, as we might rake any that 
would endeavor to come in. 

As this day also was very quiet, with not a 
breath of wind stirring, I expected that the pirate 
would open fire, though at such a long range. 
However, this she did not do; but lay there as 
though watching us, ands though to hold us 
where we were until some opportunity or other 
had ripened. And so came the night again, with 
nothing more of note having happened than the 
day before. 

Ever since we had lain at this spot native ca 
noes (called by the sailors bumboats) had come 
from the shore from day to day, laden with fruit 
and fresh provisions, which are most delicious, 
refreshing luxuries after a prolonged sea-voyage, 
such as ours had been. That day they had come 
as usual, though there was little humor for bar- 
tering with them upon such a serious occasion. 

However, I had observed, and not without sur- 
prise, that Captain Leach, though he knew the 
nature of the pirate craft, and the serious situa- 
tion in our affairs, appeared so little affected by 
the danger which threatened us that he bought a 
lot of fresh fruit, as usual, and held a great deal 
of conversation with one of the natives, who 
spoke a sort of English which he had picked up 
from our-traders. 

I had not thought much of this a‘ the time, al- 
though, as I had observed before, it was not with- 
out surprise that I beheld what he did; beyond 
this I reckoned nothing of it, nor would have 
done so further had not matters of the utmost 
importance afterward recalled it to my attention. 

That night I had no more appetite for sleep 
than the night before, and finding little rest or 
ease in my cabin, was up upon deck for most of 
the time. Though I did not choose just then to 
hold conversation with my passengers, I noticed 
that they were all upon deck, where they sat talk- 
ing together in low tones. As the night ad- 
vanced, however, they betook themselves to their 
cabins, one after another, until only Captain Leach 
was left sifting alone. 

He remained there four maybe the space of 
half an hour, without moving a hair’s-breadth, so 
far as I could see. At the end of about that 
length of time, and being in a mightily anxious 
state, I stepped forward to see for myself that 
the watch was keeping a sharp lookout. I was 
not gone for more than a minute or two, but 
when I came back I saw that Captain Leach was 
no longer where he had been before ; yet although 
I noticed this circumstance at the time, I gave no 
more thought to it than I would upon an ordi- 
nary occasion. 

As there was no one on the poop, I myself went 
up upon that deck, it being so much cooler there 
than on the quarter-deck below. I took out my 
pipe and filled it, thinking to have a quiet smoke, 
which is a most efficacious manner of soothing 
any perturbation or fermentation of spirits. Just 
as I was about to strike my flint for a light, I 
heard a noise under the stern-sheets, as of some 
one stepping into a boat, and almost immediately 
afterward a slight splash, as of an oar or a paddle 
dipped into the water. I ran hastily to the side 
of the vessel, and looked astern and into the wa- 
ter below. 

Although the sky was clear, the night was ex- 
cessively dark, as one may often see it in those 
tropical latitudes; yet I was as well assured that 
a boat of some sort had left the ship as if I had 
seen it in broad daylight, because of the phospho- 
rescent trail which it left behind it in its wake. 

I had slipped a pistol into my belt before quit- 
ting my cabin, and as I hailed the boat I dréw it and 
cocked it, for I thought that the whole occurrence 
was of a mightily suspicious nature. As I more 
than half expected, I got no answer. “ Boat, 
ahoy !” I cried out a second time, and then, almost 
immeMately, levelled my pistol and fired, for I saw 
that whoever the stranger was, he had no mind 
to give me an answer. 

At the report of the pistol both Mr. Langely 
and Mr. White came running to where I was, and I 


explained the suspicious circumstances to them, 
whereupon Mr Langely suggested that it might 
have been a shark that I had seen, vast quanti- 
ties of which voracious animals dwell in those 
and the neighboring waters. I did not coutro- 
vert what he said, although 1 knew beyond a 
doubt that it was a craft of some sort which 1] had 
discovered—possibly a canoe, for the dip of the 
paddle, which I had distinctly seen in the phos- 
phorescence of the water, appeared first upon the 
one side of the wake and then upon the other, as 
the blade was dipped into the water from side to 
side, so although, as I said, I did not undertake 
to controvert Mr. Langely’s opinion, I was might- 
ily discomposed in my own mind concerning the 
business. 

At this time there was a vast deal of disturb- 
ance aboard the Greenwich and the Ostender be- 
cause of my hail and the discharge of the pistol, 
which, however, soon quieted down when they 
found that nothing further followed upon the 
alarm. 

I walked up and down the poop-deck for a 
great while, endeavoring to conceive what could 
be the meaning of the boat, which had most un- 
doubtedly been lying under the stern of the Cas- 
sandra, and how it came that the watch had fail 
ed so entirely to discover its arrival. It would 
not have been possible for an ordinary ship’s 
boat to come upon us so undiscovered, for, as I 
myself knew, the watch were keeping a sharper 
lookout than usual; therefore this circumstance, 
together with that which I had above observed 
concerning my opinion that the craft had been 
rowed with a paddle, led me to conclude that it 
was one of the native canoes, though I was as 
far as ever from guessing what the object of the 
visit had been, or what it portended. As IJ sat 
ruminating upon this subject, lookivg straight 
ahead of me, without thinking whither my obser- 
vation was directed, I presently perceived that I 
was looking absently at the spot where Captain 
Leach had been sitting a little while before. This 
led me to think of him, and from him of the jew- 
el that was in my keeping, and of its excessive 
value. Of a sudden it flashed into my mind, as 
quick as lightning, what if Captain Leach should 
have it in his mind to practise some treachery 
upon as all? 

I may truly say that this thought would never 
have entered my brains had not the circumstance 
of Captain Leach’s conversation with me in my 
cabin tended to set it there. But no sooner had 
this gloomy suspicion found ‘place in my mind 
than it and those troubles which had beset me of 
late, and the loss of that sleep which I had failed 
to enjoy the night before, together cast me into 
such a ferment of spirits as I hope I may never 
again experience. Nor could I reason my mind 
out of what I could not but feel might be insane 
and unreasonable fancyings. 

At last I could bear my uncertanties no longer, 
but went down into the great cabin, and so to the 
dvor of the berth which Captain Leach occupied. 
1 knocked softly upon the door, and then waited 
awhile, but received no answer. After that I 
knocked again, and louder, but with no better 
success than before. Finding I was like to have 
no answer to my knocking, I tried the door, and 
found that it was locked. 

My heart began to beat at a great rate at all 
this; but I suddenly bethought me that per- 
haps the captain was a sound sleeper and not 
easily roused. If this were so, and he were in 
his cabin, and had locked the door upon him- 
self, I could easily convince myself of the fact, 
for it hardly could be doubted but that the key 
would be in the key-hole. I drew out my pocket- 
knife, opened a small blade which it contained, 
and thrust it into the key-hole. There was no 
key there! This discovery acted upon my spirits 
in such a manner that a douse of water could not 
have cooled me quicker, for now that my worst 
suspicions were so far confirmed—for I felt well 
assured that Captain Leach was nowhere aboard 
the ship—my perturbation left me, and I grew of 
a sudden as calm as I am at this very moment. 
However, to make matters more assured, I rapped 
again upon the door of the cabin, and this time 
with more vigor than before; but although I re- 
peated the knocking four or five times, I received 
no answer, and so went upon deck to consider 
the matter at my leisure. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE ACTORS’ MONUMENT, 


On Monday, June 6, a monument was dedicated 
in what is known as the Actors’ Fund Plot of the 
Evergreens Cemetery. This enclosure was pur- 
chased by the Actors’ Fund Association of Amer- 
ica, in order to provide a suitable burial-place 
for those unfortunate players whose funeral rites 
and last resting-place must be furnished by char- 
ity. The simple granite shaft rises from a little 
knoll in the plot to a height of forty-five feet 
above the polished base. On one of its faces is 
this inscription : 

“In loving and reverent memory of many votaries 
of the stage whose ashes are bu near it, this mon- 
ument was placed here by the Actors’ Fund of Ameri- 
ca, June, 1887. 


“*The benediction of these covering heavens 
Fall on their beads like dew.’ ” 


On the opposite face are these lines, composed by 
Mr. Wittiam Winter : 


“ Here to your eye our earthly labors done, 
We who played many parts now play bunt one. 
We knew the stops, could give the viol breath, 
But now are only monitors of death; 
Yet even thus our relics may impart 
A truth beyond the reach of living art, 
Teaching the strong, the beautiful, the brave, 
That all life's cage y centre in the grave; 
Bidding them live, nor — nor fond, 

To bless the world, yet ever look beyond.” 


The monument was tastefully decorated with 
immortelles at the dedication exercises, while 
two wreaths of flowers were hung in front, with 
a silk banner inscribed, “We honor those who 
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have honored the profession.” Two white silk 
flags on the side were lettered “Comedy” and 
“ Tragedy.” 

The exercises of dedication were conducted 
amidst a throng of spectators. Ope platform 
was erected for the speakers and guests, and an- 
other for the choir, made up from the choruses 
of the Casino, Standard, McCavu.1, and Pyramid 
companies, under the direction of Mr. Jzsse 
Wiiams, while the Seventh Regiment band fur- 
nished the instrumental music. After a selec- 
tion from Rossini’s Moses in the Rev. Dr. 
Hoveurton, of the Church of the Transfiguration, 
offered the prayer, and then Mr. A. M. Paturr, 
as President of the Actors’ Fund, delivered an 
appropriate address. A hymn, “In the Ever- 
greens,” com for the occasion by Mr. G. E. 
Monteomery, followed. Then Mr Epwin Boorn 
made a brief, pertinent address. When the band 
had played “The Lost Chord,” Mr. Winter read 
an elegy entitled “ Anubis,” written by him for 
the dedication. Then came the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus” from the Messiah, most effectively ren- 
dered. After the benediction had been pro- 
nounced by Dr. Hovcaron a delegation of the 
Knights of Pythias placed a triangle of flowers 
on the shaft. Then the great crowd, which in- 
cluded many well-known actors and actresses, 
dispersed. 

At the annual meeting of the Actors’ Fund 
Association, held the following day, President 
Patmer’s address showed very clear evidence of 
the flourishing condition of the society and of 
the activity of its work. It has 1046 members, 
and during the six years of its continuance has 
received $121,184, and laid out $76,599 for char- 
itable purposes. Last year there were 217 cases 
of relief and 44 burials provided for, which is 
slightly more than the average for the six years. 
The surplus fund is now $34,264. The interest 
in the Fund was shown by a very large attend- 
ance of members. 


THE AMERICAN TURF. 


Tue innate love of horses and horse-racing 
among the healthy of the human race has never 
been exemplified better than in this country dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century. Before the 
war flat-racing was confined principally to the 
South. Now it is the test sporting institu- 
tion of the North, and nowhere will larger fields 
or better races be seen than on the track at Je- 
rome or Monmouth Park, Sheepshead Bay, or the 
grounds of the Brooklyn Jockey Club. This com- 
petition naturally has tended greatly to improve 
the breed of blooded stock, but Kentucky still 
holds the palm for turning out the best yearlings 
at the large annual sales there. The West and 
California also now send their quota of horses to 
do battle for the valuable prizes that all the rac- 
ing associations give, and “ Lucky” Batpwin and 
J. B. Haceins’s stables generally make a good 
fight for them. Flat-racing is now continued all 
the year round. As soon as the races in this part 
of the country are over the animals travel to 
New Orleans, Nashville, Baltimore, and even out 
to California, and by winning races also win their 
winter feed. 

With some owners racing is a business, but 
others, like Pixrre Loritiarp, who was the first 
American to win the English Derby, “the blue 
ribbon of the turf,” with Iroquois, Aveust Bex- 
mont, A. J. Cassatt, D. D. Wiruers, and Mrs. G. 
L. LoriLLarp, who still carries on her late hus- 
band’s racing stable, run their horses for the 
pure pleasure of the sport. 

The most successful stable in the last few 
years is that of the Dwyer Brotners, of Brook- 
lyn. Their three-year-old colt Hanover, by Hin- 
doo, dam Bourbon Belle, has won every race that 
he has started in this season, and had he been 
entered for the English Derby there is but little 
doubt that he would have carried off that coveted 
prize, as he is considered ten pounds better than 
any horse of hig age here. Kingfish, another 
horse from the same stable, a two-year-old, shows 
the acumen that the Dwyeks display in their pur- 
chases. Although beaten, by a fluke the other 
day by W. L. Scorr’s Tea Tray, he promises to 
become a second Hanover, who has néarly all the 
weight-for-age races for which he is entered at 
his mercy. 

The old-time institutions, Jerome Park, Mon- 
mouth Park, Maryland Jockey Club, Coney Island 
Jockey Club, and Louisiana Jockey Club, have 
now many rivals for popular favor. The last 
and probably the best is the Brooklyn Jockey 
Club, whose track, considered the fastest in the 
country, is what was originally known as the 
“mile track,” situated on the road to Coney Island. 
Mr. Remincton’s two drawings show the peculiar 
actions of both horses and jockeys at “A False 
Start” and “ The Finish.” 

A project is on foot, started by Lzonarp Jr- 
ROME and a syndicate of wealthy men interested 
in sport, to lay out another track near Cortlandt 
Lake. The course at Jerome Park is in the 
form of a figure 8, and poor time is always made 
on it. The new course will be one mile in cir- 
cumference, and as nearly as possible a complete 
circle. 

Among the meetings where gentleman jockeys 
get into the “ pig-skin” and race their favorites 
against one another, that of the Rockaway Stee- 
ple-chase Association, at Cedarhurst, is the scene 
where all the best known lovers of the sport in 
New York and adjacent cities congregate. Boston 
has a similar association. 

The professional jockeys some years ago were 
Southern negroes, and with the exception of a 
few cross-country riders of Irish parentage, mo- 
nopolized nearly all the mounts. To-day it is very 
different. With Garrison, Luks, 
and McCarruy—a quartet equal to any in the 
world—there is but little doubt that if a horse 
has got it in him to win, he will have to do it 
when either one of them is on his back. 
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PRINCETON. 


Painceton University, as Princeton College 
must soon be known, has forced its merits upon 
the recognition of observing people by its re- 
markable advances during the last twenty years. 
It is in no sense disparaging to other institutions 
to say that Princeton has gained more rapidly 
and more substantially upon its own previous 
_ record than any other of the great universities 
_ within the same time. 

The old “ college courses” of America consist- 
ed of Latin, Greek, rhetoric, geometry, algebra, 
logic, mental philosophy, elementary chemistry, 
and five or six additional studies. All these are 
retained as obligatory branches at Princeton, but 
elective, optional, and university branches have 
also been introduced, to the number of upward of 
sixty. The faculty are now arranging these and 
other branches into groups, and are forming 
graduate classes and the establishment of a uni- 
versity system, under which the imprimatur of 
the institution may be given to those mastering 
the courses taken. But few changes will need 
to be made. These and the adoption of the 
name of a university will place Princeton in its 
true light before the world, a studium generale— 
the old definition of a university. 

To whom is due the credit for Princeton’s de- 
served fame? It was founded by royal charter 
in 1746, and is one of the three oldest colleges in 
America, Harvard and Yale being the other two. 
Among its presidents have been the mighty meta- 
physician JonatHaN Epwarps; Aaron Burr, the 
father of the Vice-President of the United States 
of the same name; Wriruerspoon, the signer of 
the Declaration of Independence; Dickinson ; Fin- 
LeY; Davies; Stannope SmitH; ASHBEL GREEN, 
grandfather of the present Governor of New Jer- 
sey; CannaHan; JoHN Maccean, who died last 
summer, full of years, until then the oldest sur- 
viving graduate, and known among Princetonians 
as “ithe best-loved man in America” ; and the pre- 
sent venerable and distinguished Jamxs McCosn. 
It is under the administration of the last-named 
that what is now spoken of as “ New Princeton” 
has achieved its signal greatness. 

Princeton owes much to situation. It is more 
like an English university town than a New Jer- 
sey village. Placed on the crest of a high table- 
land midway between New York and Philadel- 
phia, it commands a beautiful and extensive view 
over a rolling country picturesque with woods 
and meadows, the Highlands of Navesink being 
discernible as a blue and hazy distant background. 
The old town is pretty with quaint houses in the 
colonial style. Handsome residences are here 
too, and old family seats. The wide lawns and 
ample streets are overhung with arching boughs, 
while whole avenues of elms furnish romantic 
meandering paths fit to complete the ideal of 
the most exacting lover of rural nature. But 
Princeton's chief attraction is its unequalled 
campus and its many imposing buildings, which 
Princetonians may be forgiven for boasting of 
as the finest in the country. Seventy acres of 
land on the hill-top, in an absolutely healthy 
region, covered with smoothly cropped lawns, 
shaded by groves and vistas of ancient elins 
and spreading maplés, the luxuriant turf em- 
bellished with a great number of massive and 
commanding stone buildings—all this forms a 
picture which lingers deliciously in the memory, 
not only of the old graduate, but of the casual 
Visitor. 

The buildings at Princeton are exceptionally 
fine. ‘‘ Nassau Hall”—a dignified pile of local 
stone, three stories high, and 175 feet long— 
was built in 1756. A graceful belfry in the cen- 
tre contains the college bell, whose clapper it is 
the bounden duty of the Freshmen to capture 
early in each term at the risk of their lives. 
Once secured, it is melted and cast into watch 
charms for all the members of the class. The 
clock in the belfry is the gift of the class of 
1866. The battle of Princeton was the turning- 
point of the American Revolution, and the Brit- 
ish troops were then driven out of this very 
building by WasHiNGTON’s victorious forces, The 
marks of cannon-balls, bullet holes, and historic 
scratches on window-panes are still exhibited to 
visitors. Congress has met here with old-time 
ceremony. A book might be filled with incidents 
relating to “Old Nassau.” For fifty years the 
only college building—students and professors 
living and studying and assembling within its 
walls—it is now used almost entirely as a great 
museum of paleontology, with laboratories, libra- 
ries, and scientific reading-rooms. The contents 
of these museums are unique, embracing the un- 
equalled collection of Guyot, and being well 
stocked with valuable fossils and geological spe- 
cimens discovered by the Students’ Scientific Ex- 
peditions, which have become one of the institu- 
tions of Princeton. The School of Science Build- 
ing {s a grand piece of architecture. It is built 
of Trenton stone, and cost over $200,000. The 
scientific apparatus is complete, and all the ap- 
pliances needed for thorough work and illustra- 
tions have been provided. The upper story is 
devoted to a very full museum of natural his- 
tory. The Library is an octagon-shaped structure 
of graceful proportions, erected at a cost of 
$125,000. It contains 65,000 volumes, and with 
the 19,000 volumes of the college societies and 
the 50,000 volumes of the seminary library, places 
over 130,000 volumes at the disposal of the stu- 
dents. The library is being rapidly re-enforced 
by fresh purchases. The Halsted Observatory 
consists of a central octagonal stone structure, 
supporting a revolving dome 39 feet in diameter, 
with smaller tower and dome on either side. It 
was erected by the late General N. Norris Hat- 
STED, in 1866, at a cost of $60,000, from designs 
of Professor StePHEN ALEXANDER, the astrono- 
mer. The principal instrument contained in it 
is the great equatorial telescope of 24 inches 
aperture and 39 feet focal length, one of the lar- 
gest in the world, made by ALVaN Crank in 1882. 
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The power for moving the dome is furnished by 
& gas engine. An Epison dynamo-electric ma- 
chine supplies the current required in spectro- 
scopic investigation. The observatory is pro- 
vided with the very best apparatus for advanced 
work in astronomical physics. The whole is un- 
der the direction of Professor Cuaries A. Youn, 
who is rded as second to no astronomer in 
the world. There is also a working observatory 
for the purpose of instruction. 

The halls of the literary societies, among 
the oldest college edifices, are in separate build- 
ings. In these halls the two historic societies, 
the “American Whig” and “ Cliosophic,” hold 
their meetings. Both were founded before the 
Revolution, one by James Mapison, afterward 
President of the United States, the other by Jus- 
tice Wittiam Parsrson, of the Supreme Court, 
and Vice-President Aaron Burr. Their con- 
stitution and purpose are unique. Absolute se- 
crecy is imposed on members, so that particu- 
lars cannot be given. But it is a well-known 
fact that, among other things, great attention is 
paid in both to training in oratory, literature, and 
debate. There is a traditional rivalry between 
the two, which stimulates the respective mem- 
bers to extraordinary effort. Much of the col- 
lege life at Princeton centres about the “ halls.” 
Hundreds of Princeton graduates who have risen 
to the highest professional positions have attrib- 
uted their success as much to the training in the 
“halls” as to the discipline of the regular cur- 
riculum. A movement is on foot among the mem- 
bers of both societies, both graduate and resi- 
dent, to build new structures for their accommo- 
dation, in keeping with the progress of the insti- 
tution and the increased number of members. 
But many a son of Princeton will regret the ne- 
cessity which demands the removal of those halls, 
redolent with sacred and happy memories. 

The President’s mansion is a stone chateau, 
situated in a most attractive enclosure of several 
acres on the brow of a hill commanding.a superb 
view, and surrounded by grand old elms, whose 
trunks loom far above the tower of the house. 
Here lawn parties are held at Commencement- 
time. Among the other notable buildings are 
Dickenson Hall, a structure devoted to recita- 
tions and lecture-rooms ; Marquand Chapel, one 
of the most graceful and satisfying examples of 
ecclesiastical architecture to be found; the “‘ Old” 
Chapel, a cruciform stone building, now appro- 
priated to elocutionary purposes; Murray Hall, 
an exquisite building of stone erected for tlie 
Philadelphian Society, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of the college ; the Dean’s house 
(formerly the President’s residence), builtin 1754, 
and abounding in marks of Revolutionary inci- 
dents; and the Bonner-Marquand Gymnasium. 

There are five large stone dormitory buildings, 
and one of brick. The first is Witherspoon Hall, 
one of the most commanding college buildings in 
the world, five stories in height, built of blue 
Pennsylvania marble, and of a style of architect- 
ure (Victorian Gothic) particularly imposing and 
beautiful. Eighty students are accommodated 
in Witherspoon, of whom forty occupy single 
suites of study and bedroom, while the remain- 
der “chum” it in pairs, each couple having sep- 
arate bedrooms with a joint “study.” This is 
by some considered the most desirable place for 
living. The others are Edwards Hall, named af- 
ter him of the “iron heel’; Reunion Hall; East 
College ; West College; and the immense brick 
and stone dormitory known as University Hall, 
in which is also the auditorium generally used 
for concerts, exhibitions, and the Alumni Dinner 
at Commencement. The “College Offices” is a 
stone structure with many old memories. In ad- 
dition to these there are a great number of pro- 
fessors’ houses, belonging to the college. The 
Art Museum is about to be erected upon plans 
by A. Pace Brown, Esq., of New York, the ne- 
cessary money having been raised. This is to 
contain, among other things, the celebrated and 
valuable TauMBULL-PriME collection of curiosities 
in ceramics, and the prints illustrative of the his- 
tory of engraving presented to the college by 
C. Prive, LL.D., of New York, an alum- 
nus of Princeton. A building for a biological 
laboratory is in process of construction, the gift 
of the class of 1877. The “Ivy Club” is a taste- 
ful cottage-like building owned by a club formed 
of graduates and undergraduates. Juniors and 
Seniors only are admitted from the students. 
There is no element of snobbishness about it, 
and election is regarded as a recognition of merit. 

Midway between East and West colleges, in 
the centre of the “ Quad,” is The Cannon, buried 
in the earth like a post, and behind it the Lit- 
tle Cannon. These two guns have an event- 
ful history. They were both used in the Revo- 
lution, and after the battle of Princeton were 
left near the college. During the year 1812 the 
large cannon was sent to New Brunswick, to be 
used in repelling a threatened attack by the Brit- 
ish fleet. The New Brunswick people failing to 
return it, the cannon lay there until 1838, when 
a number of students, among whom may be men- 
tioned ex-Governor Joc. Parker, Chancellor Gra- 
HAM, LEONARD and Judge McKay, car- 
ried it off by night, and planted it in the campus, 
where it has ever since remained, the hub of the 
college world. Around this trophy on Class Day 
a large amphitheatre is erected, and filled with 
thousands of interested spectators, while the 
graduating class sit in the centre smoking large 
clay pipes, singing for the last time together the 
familiar songs, and applauding the remarks of 
the Historian, Presentation Orator, Poet, and 
Prophet. Around this cannon the bonfires are 
built which celebrate the victories of the college 
over its ancient rivals Harvard and Yale, and here 
centres much of the popular life of the university. 
The little cannon has its history too. It was 
left during the Revolution near Princeton, and 
for some years lay in front of the college grounds. 
It was afterward set up as a post at the corner 
of Witherspoon Street. The students claimed it, 


and carried it by night to the campus, and placed 
it In its present position October 16,1858. The 
townsmen sunk it in a neighboring mill-pond. 
The students again rescued and appropriated it. 
In 1876 some New Brunswick students, mistak- 
ing it for the large cannon which had been re- 
moved some thirty-eight years before, captured it 
by night, during an Easter vacation, and carried it 
off. The excitement of the Princeton men on 
their return resulted in hostilities, and a period 
of warfare was at length terminated by a sub- 
mission of the rival claims to arbitrators. The 
award was in Princeton’s favor, and the little 
cannon rests peacefully under the shadow of its 
big neighbor on the campus. 

Princeton numbers among its graduates many 
of America’s most distinguished men. President 
James Mapison and Vice-Presidents Aaron Burr 
and Datuas here received education, also Chief- 
Justice ELtswortn and Supreme Court Justices 
Paterson, Livincston, THompson, Wayne, and 
Jounson. Thirty-three Governors of States were 
graduated here, among them LutHer Maariv, 
Wituiam Paterson, Aaron Ocpen, “ Light-horse 
Harry” Lee (father of General Ropert E. Ler), 
Livineston, and Dickinson. Hundreds of Judges, 
Senators, and college Presidents have received 
their training at Princeton, and the list of pro- 
fessors, emivent lawyers, and distinguished sur- 
geons would be tedious to examine. Princeton’s 
great glory is her vast army of learned and con- 
secrated divines. ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER and 
his sons, Caaries Hopex, ARCHIBALD ALKXANDER 
Hopex, and a host of names among the Presby- 
terians will spring to the mind of every reader. 
In the Episcopal fold Bishops Ciacextt, Jouns, 
Hospart, Meaps, McIivaine, and Boong have been 
graduated from Princeton. While the product 
of Princeton has been more in the department of 
practical workers than in that of the mere dil- 
ettanti, still poets are numbered among her sons; 
for example, Paitiep Freneau, Georce Henry Bo- 
KER, G. Lecanp, Fitz-Huca Lupiow, and 
Penpieton Cooke. It would be tiresome 
to proceed with the catalogue. It would include 
generation after generation of Bayards and Stock- 
tons, Frelinghuysens, Livingstons, Southards, Day- 
tons, Alexanders, Lees, Penningtons, Biddles, Ran- 
dolphs, Rushes, Hunters, Hamiltons, Pendletons, 
Washingtons, Hodges, Breckinridges, Gardners, 
Van Rensselaers, Sergeants, Montgomerys, Mor- 
rises, Boudinots, Edwardses, and other distin- 
guished families. 

The Academic Department at Princeton is large 
and flourishing. In it are several hundred stu- 
dents, yearly increasing in number. There were 
over two hundred and twenty applicants for ma- 
triculation last year. In this department are 
taught all the branches deemed essential to a 
liberal education, with a choice in the higher 
classes as to others. The standard for admission 
to college is exceedingly high, and the students 
are held down to faithful application after ma- 
triculation. 

The John C. Green School of Science, founded 
in 1873, is growing with rapidity. It has no su- 
perior in this country. The courses, which oc- 
cupy four years, and run parallel with the aca- 
demic, are five in number, and distinct: 1, Civil 
Engineering; 2, Biology and Chemistry; 3, Bi- 
ology and Geology ; 4, Chemistry and Mineralogy ; 
5, Mathematics and Mechanics. 

It is generally conceded that Princeton leads 
all the universities in the importance of thé School 
of Philosophy, founded by President M’Cosu in 
1883. The School of Art and Archzology is the 
most recent. Professor FrorHineuaM, the editor 
of the Journal of Archaeology, and one of the 
most promising experts in his field, has recently 
been added to its staff of professors, WiLt1am 
C. Prime, LL.D., the well-known patron and con- 
noisseur, and Professor Marquanp, having pre- 
viously been at its head. 

The university scheme now in process of evo- 
lution at Princeton has already taken successful 
shape in the development of the Graduate De- 
partment. About thirty courses of study, con- 
ducted by twenty-four professors, are now in full 
operation, with more in preparation. This year 
(1886-7) eighty-nine post-graduates, resident stu- 
dents, are on the catalogue, and seven fellows. 
The number grows each year. This higher de- 
partment of education is to be enlarged and per- 
fected, and what is claimed at Princeton to be 
the true idea of an American university exem- 
plified. The best work both of undergraduates 
and those taking university courses is stimulated 
by the large number of prizes and fellowships 
which the liberal friends of Princeton have en- 
dowed. 

While Princeton has no schools of medicine 
and law (abstaining from the maintenance of 
such departments for the present), the courses 
are so arranged and conducted as to prepare the 
students more completely for careers in these 
professions than could otherwise be done. Prince- 
ton graduates have distinguished themselves in 
the New York and Philadelphia medica! and 
law schools, and thus given substantial proof of 
the excellence of the system. 

Princeton publishes an annual “ Catalogue” of 
some 168 pages, which might more accurately be 
called a descriptive account of the schools and 
curriculum, Fora more satisfactory insight into 
the courses and methods of the institution the 
reader is advised to apply to the treasurer of the 
college for a copy of this interesting publication. 

The abuse of the custom of conferring “ honor- 
ary degrees” by American colleges has led the 
trustees of Princeton to inaugurate a most com- 
mendable reform in this regard. The whole sub- 
ject of degrees has been revised, and a definite, 
clear-cut modus operandi established. There are 
certain degrees which are given “ in course,” upon 
the recommendation of the faculty, after exam- 
ination. New degrees have been iftteoduced, to 
be conferred only after examination, to any ap- 
plicant proving eligible. ‘‘ Honorary” degrees 
are only to be conferred as a recognition of emi- 
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nent merit. All the propositions to confer de- 
grees must go to a committee on that subject, 
and be under consideration during an interval, 
to be afterward acted upon by the trustees. 
Hereafter, a degree from Princeton will be a 
distinction only within the reach of the highly 
meritorious. 

In literary work Princeton is very diligent. 
There is hardly a professor of mark in -the col- 
lege who has not some important work en the 
stocks. The new Princeton Review, under the 
editorship of Professor Witt1am M. SLoanE—one 
of Princeton’s most advanced and vigorous men 
—has at once assumed a position among the first ° 
periodicals of a high literary grade. The Amer- 
ican Journal of Archeology is edited by Pro- 
fessor FroruincHam, of the Art School. The 
Presbyterian Review is edited by Francis G. Pat- 
TON, Professor of Ethics. 

Among the publications of the students them- 
selves are the Nassau Literury Magazine, a month- 
ly; the Princetonian, issued every other day ; the 
Philadelphian, the religious organ of the college ; 
the Nassan Herald; and the Bric-d-Brac, an 
annual publication containing a miscellany of 
every sort of college information. 

One of the principal desiderata for a university 
is to be found in Princeton; namely, quiet and 
freedom from undue temptation to youth. New 
York and Philadelphia are both within a radius 
of fifty miles, but too distant for frequent or 
hurried visits. Thus, while both professors and -- 
students have within reach the great advantages 
of large cities on special occasions, health, good 
morals, and seclusion are secured in this beaut- 
ful country village. 

The subject of athletic sports in colleges has 
been the shuttlecock for many an argumentative 
battledoor in these latter years. The true and 
desirable course probably lies, as usual, some- 
where between the extremes. Princeton men 
claim that this happy mean is found at “ Old 
Nassau.”” Games and competitive contests are 
permitted, and within reasonable limits encour- 
aged. Princeton has uniformly been found a 
sturdy and oftentimes a successful rival of Har- 
vard and Yale in the strife for honors in foot- 
ball, base-ball, lacrosse, tennis, and track athlet- 
ics. The annual foot-ball contest between Yale 
and Princeton'has become almost a national affair. 

Only once has Princeton entered into outside 
gymnastic competition. This was in 1873, at the 
National Gymnastic and Athletic Tournament, held 
at the Academy of Music in New York city. Four- 
teen gymnasiums and athletic clubs were repre- 
sented, and over eiglity contestants entered. But 
Princeton’s representatives carried off fifteen 
prizes, as well as the medal for the best general 
athlete, 

Professors who have given much attention to 
the subject claim that those vices which unfortu- 
nately exist in all colleges have greatly and most 
sensibly diminished at Princeton since the ath- 
letic sports have been made a distinctive feature. 
The notion that stupid and idle men only become 
proficient athletes is a fallacy. The fact is that 
the two things have little relation. High scholars 
are found among the “ elevens” and the“ nines,” 
and lazy men are there too. Both classes are 
represented also among those who play no ball. 

The following anecdote is told by a gentleman 
who accompanied Mr. Frovpe on his visit to 
Princeton. At the gymnastic exhibition two of 
the young men were performing on the trapeze 
as Mr. Frocpe entered. Their skill was so re- 
markable that, turning to Dr. McCosn, he remark- 
ed, “I suppose these voung men can do nothing 
else.”” Dr. McCosn, with a smile, replied, “They 
are two of our best men.” One of them was Mr. 
ALLAN Marquanbp, first honor man, and now pro- 
fessor in the college. 

Princeton has the reputation of being very 
rich. It is rich in grounds, buildings, apparatus, 
and special endowments, but in funds for gen- 
eral purposes it is poor. This is more or less 
the case with all the great universities. The 
administration of President McCosu has been 
marked by the number and extent of the gifts 
which Princeton has received, but the great 
growth of the university in every direction, its 
rapidly increasing number of professors, courses 
of study, appliances, and schvols, all demand in- 
creased resources in money, in order that the 
magnificent scheme now laid out may be prop- 
erly executed. The friends of Princeton should 
not slack their hands because so much has al- 
ready been done. They should not become de- 
moralized by their signal success. They should 
continue to come liberally to the support of their 
college, and above all things establish a general 
endowment, from the income of which the trus- 
tees might supplement the salaries of poorly 
paid professors, and add to the list of savants 
who have enhanced and are enhancing the bright- 
ness of Princeton’s fame by their genius and 
reputation. Money is a necessary contingent 
with which to maintain the glory which men like 
JosePH Henry, ARNOLD Guyot, CHaRLkEs A. YOUNG, 
and James McUosu have already made so conspic- 
uous, 
After all, it must be conceded that Princeton's 
crowning merit is that it can keep pace with all 
the learning and progress of the age without 
yielding to the encroachments of modern unbe- 
lief, and what might be termed the fanaticism of 
American educators. Those who desire their 
children to be trained thoroughly in the most es- 
sential as well as the most advanced branches 
of literature, philosophy, science, and art, such as 
are taught in the great English and German 
universities, without sacrifice of those principles 
which are inculcated in the Bible, can find the 
desired opportunities at Princeton. Its found- 
ers and upholders have pledged themselves and 
their successors to be true to that religion which 
has been faithfully taught here from the begin- 
ning, and to be ever in the van of those institu- 
tions which strive for the supremacy in svholar- 
ship, research, and learning. 
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HOW AMASA SNOW GOT ON 
HIS FEET. 


Amasa Snow sat in his little law office, his feet 
on the top rim of his stove, and his stove full of 
wood and red hot. His office was about a rod 
from his house, and quite near the high wooden 
gate leading into the village street. Over the 
door one read, “ Prothonotary and Attorney-at- 
law.” It wasa huge, faded sign in black letters ; 
one could not go by Amasa Snow’s office and not 
know of the business of its occupant. The trou- 
ble with the sign was it was not alluring enough. 
Squire Slayton, down the street, with a very small 
sign and over a grocery store, and without a big 
wide house, and a family name and connection— 

Squire Slayton somehow got all the business there 
was going in East Chesterville. Amasa Snow 
sat tilted back in his wooden arm-chair, pulling 
his long chin beard, scratching the few gray hairs 
in his sloping gray head, and trying to conjure 
up some new sclreme by which he could beat 
Slavton again, and defer the foreclosure sale. He 
had deferred it five times on one excuse and an- 
other; but Slayton had him this time ; there was 
no help for it. The old place would have to be 
sold—the old place where his bovhood had been 
passed until he went away to college, and where 
he had lived ever since, and seen his six girls 
grow up about him. His six girls! He reached 
down and broke a splinter off a bit of pine-wood 
by the stove, and began to chew hard on it. 
What would become of the girls? Every one a 
beauty in Ais eyes; every one worthy of marrying 
the Governor: of the State. How could he tell 
them that the sale of their old home could be 
postponed no longer ; that every device and trick, 
and every legal quibble, had been tried and tried 
again? He dared not tell the girls. He looked 
out of the window; it was raining. An April 
shower, to be sure, with a prospect of a golden 
sunset later on, but making everything outside 
under the trees look very muddy and dismal. 
Amasa Snow felt very much depressed. Fate 
appeared to be against him. 

was done? He had borrowed 
from every one in the town. He could borrow 
no longer. If the old place were sold at twice 
its value it would not pay his debts. He had 
lived well, and his six motherless girls had never 

\ nen how poor he was. “Oh!” he groaned, 
as he rose and stood with his back to that hot 
stove—“ oh, how can I get on my feet ¥” 

There were his law books—a couple of thou- 
sand dingy calf volumes, not kept up to date, the 
inheritance from the judge, his father, but even 
the law books were ‘ chattelled,’ as they said, @. e., 
mortgaged quite beyond their value. Everything 
he had, in fact, was mortgaged. He had come 
this wet April day to the end of things. Next 
week came the sale. He felt like saying—the 
deluge. He had not enough money to take him 
and his family out West. 

That was his plan—to go West. He hardly 
felt his fifty years. He felt young and energetic 
when he thought of the West. Bvy-the-way, there 
was his brother, Elisha—his brother who in his 
vouth was so like him. He was West—in Cali- 
fornia. He had not seen him for twenty years. 
The last he had heard from him was a request 
to send on a hundred dollars. That was five 
vears ago. He had sent him fifty, and nothing 
had been heard from Elisha since, except his 
name endorsed across the back of the check, 
showing that he had received the money. 

No, it was clear that Elisha could never help 
him. Elisha had caused him to lose several 
thousand dollars once ina mine. Elisha’s name 
was always a great bugbear in his family since. 
No, Elisha could not be expected to help him. 
Stay! An idea. Amasa Snow began to poke the 
red-hot fire vigorously. It was a bleak raw day, 
but the fire was hot enough in that little office 
if left alone. An idea. Elisha should be made 
to help him. It was a last hope, but it fired him 
with enthusiasm. He reached up into a dusty 
hook-case and got down a file of letters. He 
was looking for Elisha’s address. 

Just then there came a tap at the office door. 
Amasa turned around. “ By thunder!” he cried, 
nearly carried off his feet with astonishment. 
“It’s Elisha—tn propria persona 


“T have come home,” said Elisha, meekly. “I 
have come home—to neighbor round.” 
* And just in the nick of time, Elisha. Mighty 


glad I am to see you!” Then a thought occurred 
to him, as he shook his brother’s hand, with that 
feeble wavé in the air so common in southern 
Connecticut , he would not tell Elisha of his finan- 
cial condition. He might not help him if he did. 
No, he would keep his own counsel. 

The two brothers sat down by the stove, and 
Amasa threw another stick of soft pine-wood on 


the fire. It was frightfully hot. “See here, 
Elisha,” he said, after a pause. “ How’s the 
Grand American Eagle a-doin’ ?”’ 

“ She isn’t a-doin’.” 

“ Nothin’ at all ?” 

*““No; hasn’t been for ten years.” 

“Tt was a splendid mine once, Elisha. You 
used to say so.” 

“So it was. But we struck hard-pan—you re- 
member about it. What's the use of rakin’ over 

old personalities at this time, when I ought to be 

received with open arms, and a bonfire lighted, 
and fire-works touched off ?” 


' “T know, I know,” replied Amasa, apologeti- 
| cally. “TI ought to ask how you have happened 
; on East this way.” 


| “ Why, ves; you ought to show some brotherly 
| feeling. It’s natural.” 
“ Well, Elisha, have you got any ready money 
in vour pocket ?” 
“ A thousand dollars.” 
Amasa walked over to his old rusty safe. 
“ Better put the money in here” he asked, cas- 
ually. Elisha handed him a roll of bills. ‘* Don’t 
feel like payin’ back any of that two thousand ?” 
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asked Amasa, facetiously, referring to the loan 
he had made him in the mining scheme. 

“No,” said Elisha, ‘I don’t.” After a pause, 
while his brother locked the safe, he said, 
“That thousand is the last cent I’ve got in the 
world.” 

“Glad you’ve come home. Glad you’ve come 
to live with me,” said Amasa, rubbing his hands. 
“The girls will be so happy to see you. Come, 
let’s go in the house.” 

He slipped an old, well-worn overcoat over his 
shoulders without buttoning it, and they went 
out into the rain. Elisha was very well dressed. 
Any one would have taken him for a well-to-do 
Western bank president. He looked sleek and 
well fed. There wasn't a trace of anxiety about 
his face. Otherwise the brothers looked very 
much alike. 

As they were crossing the threshold of the 
house, Amasa whispered, “Just tell the girls 
you’re a millidnaire ; for a joke, you know.” 

Elisha winked. “ Yes,” he said, “ for a joke— 
wish I was, though,” and they entered the par- 
lor. There were the six girls; six good-looking, 
hearty, frank, healthy country girls. They all 
rose, and gave a veritable shout of welcome. 
They usually gave a united shout whenever any- 
thing pleased them. They fairly screamed when 
Elisha opened the door. They flew athim. They 
kissed him. They took his hat for him; they 
took away his overcoat and umbrella. And how 
they were impressed when their father said, 
proudly, “ And then to think that your uncle has 
returned to us a millionaire !” 

“A millionaire !—really ¥”’ chorussed the girls. 

Elisha began to feel his old boastful spirit, for 
which he had long been noted, coming over him 
again. “Why,” he said, “out in California we 
don’t reckon a million much money. All my 
friends are worth over a million. My five mill- 
ion dollars don’t count very much out there.” 

**Elisha says he is going to build a public li- 
brary building for East Chesterville,” put in 
Amasa, without a grimace. 

“A public library !” chorussed the girls. 

“ He says he don’t mind paying off the debt on 
the church either,” added their prevaricator of a 
father. 

“ How perfectly splendid!” 

“No one would have thought the Grand Amer- 
ican Spread-eagle Mine would have panned out so 
well,” said Amasa. 

By this time the six girls were dancing around 
the room in their excitement. They had never 
been so excited since John Mawley, the son of 
Mawley the mill-owner at the other end of the 
village, had bécome engaged to Bessie Snow, their 
eldest sister—said Mawley having concluded, on 
the consent and advice of his father, to break 
off said engagement, after knowledge of Lawyer 
Snow’s financial condition came out and became 
common gossip. 

“Elisha says the Sunday-school shall have a 
new organ if it takes his last cent,” said their 
father, laughing heartily. He could not hold 
himself in. 

“ Well,” said Elisha, “ not guite as bad as that. 
But they shall have a new melodeon—yes.” 

This capped the climax. The Sunday-school 
had been holding picnics, strawberry festivals, 
ice-cream festivals, lectures, busy-bees, and I 
don’t know what besides—in which the six girls 
had taken a lively interest—to raise money 
enough for an organ; but, do their best, they 
could raise only about fifty dollars. They threw 
themselves upon their uncle, and as there was 
not quite enough of him to go around, they 
threw themselves upon their father. It was a 
touching scene. Two of the girls were in tears, 
and one of them was heard to say, “Our deliv- 
erer !” 

And there in the midst stood the two old hypo- 
crites, laughing as heartily as the rest—only— 
only in Amasa Snow’s eyes their glistened some 
real tears. Poorman! how he wished it was all 
true! For he loved his girls beyond everything 
on earth, and their happiness and joy unnerved 
him for his little scheme. If it should fail, how 
should he dare look them in the face again ® 

Suddenly Bessie looked up. “It’s late,” she 
said—* it’s dreadfully late for the sewing so- 
ciety !” 

When they were alone, Elisha said: “ You've 
done it !—you’ve gone and done it! In five min- 
utes every word of what we've said will be all 
oyer this village. Yes, and all over the State of 
Connecticut. Dum it! I say, Amasa, this isn’t 
right!” 

“Why? Don’t you have any fears. Suppose 
they do tell of your millions; it will give you 
credit.” 

“Ah, yes, yes! but they will all be after me 
for my money.” Elisha straightened himself up 
very stiffly, and buttoned his coat over his chest 
very firmly, as if to impress on his brother the 
fact that he wouldn’t let them have a cent—nol 
one cent—if they did. 

“ Well, don’t say it isn’t so, anyway,” whisper- 
ed Amasa, and led Elisha to his room, where that 
great and good philanthropist and millionaire 
lay down upon a sofa and took a comfortable 
nap. 

For a week East Chesterville was in a condi- 
tion of ferment. The resurrection of Elisha Snow 
in the form of a millionaire, after having depart- 
ed twenty years before with a reputation for un- 
conquerable laziness, and an ability only remark- 
able for imbibing hard cider, was enough to shake 
the entire county to its centre. Then his mag- 
nificent bequests—the town library building, the 
new organ, raising the minister’s salary, propos- 
ing to establish a Home for Incurable Idiots— 
for poor Elisha found he could not stop prom- 
ising when he had once begun, and his plan to 
build a new gymnasium, skating rink, winter bath, 
all combined, for the young people, made him at 
once the idol of the ae 

Mawley the mill-owner met Amasa one day in 
the street. “See here,” he said, “ I’ve told Slay- 


ton to let up on you. You and I were always 
old friends. Pay up the interest on that mort- 
gage any time you please. By-the-way, I'm tired 
of Slayton. He’s hounded you, when you were 
down, in a darned mean way. I’m sick of Slay- 
ton. I'll send you round a retainer to-morrow 
of five hundred dollars in a case I’ve got against 
some Providence people. Big case—big money 
in it. How's your brother ?—pretty well, I hope. 
Those California magnates are all coming East, I 
hear. Think your brother would like to put any 
money in my mill? A big chance now. I don’t 
need the money, but it don’t pay to keep all your 
eggs in one basket. . How’s Bessie? Good-morn- 
ing.” 

“Mr. Mawley, one moment. You don’t let up 
on me and send me this lawsuit because Elisha 
is a millionaire, do you?” 

“Oh, no,no,no! My dear fellow,no,no! Why, 
what an idea! By-the-way, J never favored the 
breaking off of that match—my son and Bessie. 
Good-day.” 

Amasa Snow got round behind the fence, and 
laughed and shook until the entire feuce laugh- 
ed and shook with him. His little scheme was 
working well. One needs very little capital in 
this world if one can only obtain its substitute— 
credit. That week and the next he had retainers 
sent him from several wealthy proprietors in a 
neighboring manufacturing town. They had 
heard of his brother's millions. He had the fore- 
closure suit discontinued, paid Mawley his interest, 
got his mortgage extended indefinitely. What is 
more, his business picked up so that he paid a 
large sum on account all around among his 
creditors. They all said, “ Elisha is doing it for 
him.” He painted and refurbished the old Snow 
house. He ran slightly into debt in doing it, but 
his girls had some new clothes sent them from 
New York. He donned a new suit of broad- 
cloth, and—he was happy. He was on his feet. 
Slayton was utterly nonplussed. In vain the wily 
practitioner went ahout spreading doubts as to 
Elisha’s having any money whatever. “ Why 
don’t he buy that organ ?” he kept saying, until 
people began to wonder why indeed. 

As soon as the rumor spread about that Elisha 
was childless, and that he intended leaving his 
money in equal shares to his six nieces, they went 
off literally like hot cakes. Mawley junior, who 
really loved the girl, married Bessie, and then 
they were all married off in batches of two, until 
the youngest refused to marry at all, saying, with 
her finger at her lip, “ sbe preferred to stay with 
her father.” 

In one year all this happened. Amasa Snow 
was now a successful man—his debts paid and 
his practice increasing. One day the rumor 
reached Aim—why had not Elisha paid for that 
organ ? 

He went to Elisha. “ It is time,” he said, “ for 
you to disappear.” 

“I’m very contented here,” protested Elisha, 
“reading the newspapers and sitting in the 
hotel. It agrees with me. I don’t want to dis- 
appear.” ; 

He liked the adulation extended to him on the 
ground that he was a millionaire. He played the 
easy, well-fed, rich plutocrat revisiting his New 
England home to perfection. His acting was 
consummate, because it was nature itself, without 
a mirror being held up to it. He had just that 
amount of narrowness, of close-fistedness, of sa- 
gacious doubt as to the motives of men who ap- 
proached him with schemes for investment; he 
acted the millionaire to perfection, and he never 
overdid it. 

“* Amasa, I can’t go,” he said. “They think 
I’m such a good man to make money. They 
have actually Brought money to me to make 
more for them. Yes, I’ve received over fifty 
thousand dollars for investment within the last 
month.” 


“Thunder and guns!” exclaimed Amasa. 
“This is dreadful! I see State-prison yawning 
before us!” 


“It’s just what the Grand American Spread- 
eagle Mine needs,” said Elisha, swelling himself 
out—“ a little money.” 

“Well, take the money and go, then—go! I 
will have nothing to do with this—nothing !” 

Amasa was very angry. He resolved to be re- 
sponsible for his brother no longer. He went to 
his daughters, all but one now well married and 
in happy, well-to-do homes. “ Your uncle and I 
have had a row,” he said. “He is going back 
to California.” 

And the organ, the new library, the gymna-. 


sium ? 


“ Well, he is mad about something. He says 
the town has slighted him. But one thing must 
be understood, whatever he does—J wash my 
hands of him forever!” : 

Elisha did leave a few day8 after. He took 
away about a hundred thousand dollars of wid- 
ows’ and orphans’ funds, went to San Francisco, 
put his money into various enterprises, paid the 
beneficiaries eight per cent. interest, was honest 
as the day, and died a few years ago worth a 
great deal of money, which he left, share and 
share alike, to his brother’s six girls, and he left 
a thousand dollars for the new organ. 

Amasa still lives—a fairly well-to-do old coun- 
try lawyer—slightly in debt still, in East Chester- 
ville. But he is the adored grandpapa of twelve 
of the dearest little grandchildren, and he often 
says to them, benignly, “ Children, I have put 
you all—and myself—on our feet. Yes, but I 
had to tell your mothers an awful lie !” 

“ What was the lie, gandpopper ?” 

“T had to say the laziest man alive—your 
granduncle, children—I had to say the penniless 
old rascal—your grandfather's brother, my dears, 
who had robbed me of all I had in one of his con- 
founded mines, the Great American Spread-eagle 
Gold and Silver—I had to say, and stan’ to it, 
that he was one of the biggest millionaires on 
the Pacific coast! But that lie has put us all on 
our feet!” Ricuarp H. Rox. 
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VICTORIA'S JUBILEE. 


Royat Jubilees have been but rare in history. 
We seek for them almost in vain among the 
monarchies of continental Europe. Among the 

“ater powers France offers the solitary exam- 
ple—that of the Grand Monargue Louis XIV., 
who was King for seventy-two years, and who 
reigned sixty years. In England only three of 
her rulers, besides Queen Victoria, have filled 
the Jubilee period—Henry III., who reigned fifty- 
six years, Epwarp III., who reigned fifty years, 
and Groree III., who reigned sixty years. It is 
only when the throne is mounted at a very early 
age thata Jubilee enters among the future possi- 
bilities of its occupant. Emperor Wittiaw, full 
of years and full of experience as he is, has reign- 
ed but twenty-six years. The last Royal Jubilee 
in the British Isles was celebrated November 25, 
1809; and although the stubborn old King had 
not always during his long reign given his sub- 
jects cause for gratitude alone, his excellencies 
only were remembered on the occasion; and 
there was a widely extended and sincere mani- 
festation of loyalty. The people flocked to the 
churches to offer their thanksgivings ; festivities 
and illuminations enlivened the evening ; and the 
occasion was rendered especially memorable by 
the liberation from prison of many unfortunate 
debtors. 

The mere rarity of the event would be but a 
small recommendation. Other and more impor- 
tant considerations, however, are not wanting. 
The period covered by the Queen’s reign has been 
crowded with great and stirring events. At 
home and in the colonies and dependencies there 
has been no lack of excitement. Canadian in- 
surrection, Chartist rivts, Indian wars and Indian 
mutiny, wars in southern and eastern Africa, and 
wars in further Asia, have given variety and pic- 
turesqueness to the fifty years’ history. Mighty 
efforts have been necessary to overcome existing 
and to avert impending evils inside the Queen's 
dominions; and on more than one occasion the 
empire has been compelled to unsheath the sword 
and to measure its strength with some of its most 
powerful rivals. It has been, above all things, a 
period of progress—of progress unexampled in 
any period of similar length in all the past. The 

rogress of course has not been confined to the 
British Isles or to the British dominions alone. 
But in these it has been especially marked. A 
greater contrast than that which is presented 
by the British Empire and people in 1837 and the 
British Empire and people in 1887 is to be found 
nowhere else except in these United States. At 
the former date the fruits of the Reform Bill 
were only beginning to make themselves mani- 
fest. There were steam-boats, but they had not 
yet been used for ferry purposes, nor had any yet 
crossed the Atlantic. There were railroads, but 
they were only in their infancy. The telegraph 
was unknown, nor was there yet a penny-post. 
How different the state of things today! But 
the march of improvement has not been confined 
to these particulars alone. Successive legislative 
efforts have led to a more general distribution of 
power, and the working-man, as well as his mas- 
ter, has a voice in the management of national 
affairs. The spirit of humanity has been breathed 
into legislation, and justice has been tempered 
with mercy. The conveniences and comforts of 
life have been multiplied. The people are better 
fed, better clothed, better housed, and better edu- 
cated than they were fifty years ago, and consid- 
ering the increased number of the population, 
there has been a large diminution both of pau- 
perism and crime. In spite of diminished num- 
bers in Ireland, and in spite of extensive emigra- 
tion from Scotland and England, the home pop- 
ulation has almost doubled. In some of the 
larger towns and cities it has more than doubled. 
Taste and munificence have gone hand in hand 
with the general prosperity, and while the great 
cities have been beautified by long lines of state- 
ly warehouses and palatial homes, and adorned 
with magnificent public buildings, the amenities 
of rural life in some of its more delightful phases 
have, by means of parks and gardens and easy 
conveyance, been brought within the reach of the 
humblest citizen. 

Nor have these encouraging and pleasing signs 
been limited to the home sections of her Majesty's 
dominions. The colonies and dependencies have 
been multiplied and enlarged. India, at the be- 
ginning of the reign governed by a number of 
independent princes, is now a unit; and through- 
out that vast expanse of territory, stretching 
from the Persian border to the extreme confines 
of Burmah, and from the Hindoo-Koosh to Cape 
Comorin, with its three hundred millions of peo- 
ple, the British flag floats as the one symbol of 
authority. Australia, used then only for convict 
settlements, and New Zealand, not yet founded, 
are already, with their increasing populations, 
their rapidly developing industries, and their 
flourishing cities, revealing the sturdy elements 
of future empire—another Britain, or another 
America, under the Southern Cross. South Af- 
rica, although less rapidly, is moving in a similar 
direction. The Dominion of Canada is a crea- 
tion of the period. Already a solid unit, it is 
now pushing its energies toward the Pacific and 
the Northwest, reclaiming a vast and fertile 
region from the Indian and the trappers, from 
the buffalo and the bear, and preparing it as 
another home for the Anglo-Saxon family. If 
the welfare of mankind and the future of civ- 
ilization are to be in any way dependent upon 
that family, it is surely something to know that 
at the present moment, scattered throughout the 
British dominions, and spread over these United 
States, there are, as near as may be, one hundred 
millions of people making their wants known 
and their influence felt through the medium of 
English speech. 

Of course it would be absurd to attribute all 
this progress and prosperity in any direct way to 
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the influence of the Queen herself. They might 
have been without her, but they might not. As 
it is, they are inseparably associated with her 
reign and name. For fifty years she has been 
the most conspicuous personage in the British 
dominions, and indeed the foremost woman in 
the entire English-speaking world; and the con- 
fession has to be made that in all the relations 
of life, both public and private, she has proved 
herself worthy of her exalted station. Of all 
that Great Britain has been during these years 
she has been a great, if not the principal, part; 
and whatever the honor or glory, she comes in 
for that share which is due to the chief of the 
state. 

It was on the 20th of June, 1837, at the early 
hour of five o’clock, that Dr. Howry, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the Marquis of Conyngham, 
Lord Chamberlain, arrived at Kensington, and 
having aroused the Princess Victoria, hailed her 
as Queen, and informed her of the death of her 
uncle, IV. At eleven o'clock of the 
same day, the members of the Privy Council 
having assembled, she went through the form 
of taking and signing the oaths of office. All 
those who were present were struck with the 
manner in which she went through the trying 
ordeal. Modesty corresponding with her youth 
and inexperience was singularly combined with 
self-possession and firmness, Sir Ropert Pre. 
was amazed at “her manner and behavior, at her 
apparent deep sense of her situation, and at the 
same time her firmness.”” The Duke of Welling- 
ton was delighted. If she had been his own 
daughter, he could not have desired to see her 
perform her part better. GRevVILLE tells us that, 
after she had taken the oaths of office, “ she held 
a council, at which she presided with as much 
ease as if she had been doing nothing else all 
her life.” At this council her first state utter. 
ance was made. It was read in a firm voice, 
clearly and distinctly. It concluded as follows: 
“ Educated in England, under the tender and en- 
lightened care of a most affectionate mother, I 
have learned from my infancy to respect and 
love the constitution of my native country. It 
will be my increasing study to maintain the re- 
formed religion, as by law established, securing 
at the same time to all the full enjoyment of 
religious liberty ; and I shall steadily protect the 
rights and promote to the utmost of my power 
the happiness and welfare of all classes of my 
subjects.” Mauch as the young Queen may have 
been indebted to the presence and assistance of 
the Prime-Minister, Lord Mxisourng, the words 
were well suited to the occasion ; and it can hardly 
be doubted that by being loyally true to her own 
pledges, she has secured much of her own per- 
sonal comfort, and contributed largely to the 
comfort and prosperity of her people during her 
long reign. Came, on the following day, the proc- 
lamation at St. James’s Palace, when, in mourn- 
ing costume, looking fatigued and pale, and 
standing between Lords Me_sourneg and Lans- 
pownk, she showed herself to the people; then 
the dissolution on July 17, when the scene in 
the House of Lords was brilliant almost beyond 
precedent, and the Queen charmed them all by 
her graces of manner, and by her charming voice 
and correct elocution ; then later, on August 28, 
a state ball at the Guildhall, when the enthusi- 
asm of loyalty found sufficient expression; and 
finally, on June 28, 1838, the coronation in West- 
ininster Abbey. 

At the date of her coronation Victoria was 
only nineteen years of age. The only child of 
the Duke of Kent, fourth son of Grorex III. 
and of the Princess Loviss Victoria of Saxe- 
Coburg, she was born at Kensington Palace May 
24,1819. As the Princess Cuar.orre had died 
toward the close of 1817, and as there was but 
small chance of an heir in any other direction, 
she was looked upon from the first as “the hope 
of the nation.” “Look at her well,” said her 
father, “ for she will yet be Queen of England.” 
This hope was temporarily eclipsed in 1820 by 
the birth of a daughter to the Duke of Clar- 
ence, afterward Witit1am IV. The child lived 
only three months. When Vicroria was born, 
Gxorce IIT. was still alive. Death removed the 
Duke of Kent January 23, 1820, when the Prin- 
cess was only eight months old. George III. died 
within a weekiafterward. Grorcr IV. succeeded, 
and reigned ten years. The interval until the 
Queen’s accession, a period of seven years, 
was filled by Wiut1am IV. During these years 
the Princess and her mother continued to make 
Kensington their home, the Duchess giving her 
entire time and attention to the education of 
her daughter. No education was ever more hap- 
pily or more successfully conducted, and seldom 
has any education borne better or more whole- 
some fruit. Pleasing stories are told of this pe- 
riod, but they cannot be here reproduced. She 
had not long left off her lessons, as on one occa- 
sion she reminded Lord Me.pourng, when she 
was called to the throne. 

On February 10, 1840, the Queen was married 
to her cousin, Prince Apert of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. It was a happy alliance, as all the world 
knows, while it lasted; but it was all too soon 
disturbed by the death of the Prince, December, 
1861. Her mother had died in March of the 
same year. In her widowhood the Queen has 
commanded the sympathy, as in her earlier mar- 
ried life she commanded the respect and admira- 
tion, of all good people. What was said of some 
of the faithful of old may be said of her—“ her 
years have been blessed in the land.” A numer- 
ous offspring have grown up around her to do her 
honor, and she lives in the hearts of her people. 
England owes her much, and her example has 
been a blessing to the nations. How much she 
has done to preserve the British throne and the 
integrity of the British dominions no one can tell. 
How much she has done to give sanctity to the 
marriage bond, and purity and dignity to the 
home, will find fitting acknowledgment wherever 
tucse qualities are held in honor. 
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THE MONUMENT TO GENERAL 
SYKES. 


A SELF-CONSTITUTED committee of three (Gen- 
eral Fitz-John Porter, Frederick T. Locke, and 
Hiram Duryea), in October last, addressed the fol- 
lowing appeal to their army comrades and other 
friends 


“‘ We who served with our old comrade Gener- 
al George Sykes feel that some more fitting tes- 
timonial of his merit and our affectionate esteem 
should mark his grave than the plain pine board 
which now records only his name and the date 
and place of his death. 

“Tt needs only the facilities in our hands in 
order that the expression of our sentiments shall 
take a tangible shape. 

“ General Sykes, during the war of the rebel- 
lion, commanded nearly the entire infantry of the 
regular army, and the Fifth Army Corps, from 
June, 1863, to March, 1864. He commanded and 
fought the corps at the battle of Gettysburg, and 
at the time of his death was Colonel of the 20th 
United States Infantry. His name and fame are 
endeared to every officer and soldier of the old 

lar army, as well as the great body of gallant 
volunteers which he ably commanded.” 


The testimonial or monument as completed is 
represented in the above picture, and is now in 
position over General Sykes's grave in the ceme- 
tery at West Point, New York. The monument 
is of Rose Westerly granite, 15 feet 7 inches high, 
and 6 feet square at base. 

Sykes was born at Dover, Delaware, in 
1822, graduated from West Point in 1842, and 
was commissioned Second Lieutenant in the Third 
United States Infantry. He served in the Semi- 
nole war in Florida and in the Mexican war with 
distinguished credit, gaining the brevet of Cap- 
tain for gallantry at Cerro Gordo. From 1848 
to 1861 he served almost continuously on the 
frontier, being engaged in campaigns against hos- 
tile Indians. Upon the breaking out of the war 
he was commissioned Major of the Fourteenth 
Infantry, and commanded a battalion of regulars 
in the first battle of Bull Run. In September, 
1861, he was made Brigadier-General of Volun- 
teers, and commanded the regular troops of the 
Army of the Potomac. His division was con- 
spicuous for its gallant services in the Peninsular 
campaign of 1862. He continued in command 
of this division at second Bull Run, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville, and on the 
appointment of General Meade to the command 
of the Army of the Potomac, in June, 1863, Gen- 
eral Sykes succeeded to the command of the 
Fifth Corps. He led this corps at Gettysburg, 
and continued at its head during the ensuing 
operations of the Army of the Potomac until 
March, 1864, when he was ordered to the De- 
partment of Kansas. ; 

He held, by promotion, appointment, and se- 
lection, the various grades from Captain of Infan- 
try up to and including that of Major-General of 
Volunteers, and was brevetted Colonel, Brigadier- 
General, and Major-General, United States Army, 
respectively for “ gallant and meritorious services 
in the battles of Gaines’s Mill, Gettysburg, and 
during the Rebellion.” 
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THE APPEARANCE OF 
NEW SUNS. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Tue idea has prevailed 
during the last four or five 
years that the Star of 
Bethlehem is soon to re- 
appear. Much attention 
has thus been attracted 
to those stars which have 

. from time to time shone 
out in different parts of 
the celestial sphere. These 
orbs, the so-called new 

Stars, are of great interest, 

apart from their quite im- 

aginary association with 

the star of the Nativity. 

A brief sketch of some of 

the more striking facts 

connected with some of 
them will, I think, be in- 
teresting to many. 

Pliny tells that Hip- 
parchus was led to con- 
struct his catalogue of 
the stars (which included 
only about a thousand) by 
the appearance of a new 
star; and though Dela- 
more speaks of the state- 
ment as “ une historiette” 
—a fiction or fib—there is 
nothing unlikely in it. In- 
deed it appears probable 
that the star of Hippar- 
chus may be identified 
with a new star (Kesing, 
or “guest star”) which, 
according to the Chinese 
records of Matuan-lin, ap- 
peared in the southern 
claw of the Scorpion in 
the year 134 B.c. These 
same records speak of a 
new star which shone be- 
tween the heads of Hercu- 
les and the Serpent-bearer 

| xz in 123 a.p., and another 

.which shone for eight 

'«* months between the Cen- 

taur’s hind-feet in the 

vears 173 and 174. Inthe 
aes reign of Honorius a star 

shone forth (a.p. 389) 

close to Altair (the lead- 
ing brilliant of the Eagle), which attained after a 
while the brilliancy of Venus, but remained visible 
for only three weeks. 

Passing over other new stars which appeared 
in Sagittarius and Scorpio, we come to one which, 
according to Leovitius, appeared in the year 945 
between Cassiopeia and Cepheus. Again in this 
same region (we have no better description, un- 
fortunately) a bright new star appeared in the 
year 1264. And yet a third time, in a spot which 
might by a careless observer be so described, a 
bright star appeared on November 11, 1572, 
which shone for seventeen months near the star 
Kappa of Cassiopeia, and during a part of that 
time with such splendor that it could be seen even 
in full daylight. It was suggested by Goodricke 
that these three stars might be one and the same 
body, a variable star with a period averaging 
about 312 or 313 years. This lead to the fanci- 
ful idea that it might have been an apparition of 
this star which guided the Magi from their Chal- 
dean home to Jerusalem. It should be hardly 
necessary to say that nothing in the account of 
the star of the Nativity corresponds with the idea 
that the phenomenon referred to was a new star 
in a northern constellation like Cassiopeia, whose 
diurnal range of motion for the latitude of Pales- 
tine at the beginning of the Christian era carried 
it from the northern horizon nearly overhead, and 
so back to the northern horizon again. The 
record of the star of Tycho Brahe is so full of 
interest, however, on its own account, that the as- 
tronomer cannot help hoping there may be some 
truth in Goodricke’s idea, and that the star will 
reappear near Kappa Cassiopeia within a few 
years, possibly within a few months. Unfortu- 
nately there is little evidence in support of Good- 
ricke’s theory that -the stars of 945, 1264, and 
1572 were one and the same body. It is doubt- 
ful whether the manuscript record quoted by Leo- 
vitius ever had any existence. If it existed, then 
it remains doubtful, according to the evidence 
of his contemporaries, whether the object re- 
ferred to was a star or a comet. Periods of 
319 and 308 years are not so consistent with 
Goodricke’s theory as we could wish, though the 
difference is not an absolutely decisive objection 
against that theory, for the period of the strange 
variable star Mira in the Whale is not constant. 

Let us, however, consider Tycho Brahe’s inter- 
esting account of the new star’s appearance and 
changes, especially of color. Seen in the light of 
what has been discovered during the last few 
years, the facts reported by him are full of inter- 
est. It was on the night of November 11, 1572, 
that Tycho Brahe first saw the new star, near 
the zenith, in Cassiopeia, shining with a radiance 
such, says Tycho, as no star had ever before 
shown. ‘‘In my amazement,” he says, “ I doubt- 
ed the evidence of my senses.” He adds that 
“to have the testimony of others” he called his 
assistants from the laboratory, and inquired of 
them, and of all the country people that passed 
by, if they also observed the star that had thus 
suddenly burst forth. 

In all respects the new star resembled the other 
fixed stars, except that it scintillated more re- 
markably than stars of the first magnitude. 
This, however, indicated no difference of condi- 
tion, since scintillation is purely a phenomenon 
of our own air. Nay, the marked scintillation of 
the new star showed, though thirty-seven years 
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were to pass before the telescope was applied to 
the heavenly bodies, that as seen through a tele- 
scope the star would have presented no disk as 
the planets do, but only a point of light like the 
other fixed stars, for objects which when magni- 
fied show a disk do not scintillate. The rays 
from one part of their surface correct the color 
effects produced by rays from another part. 
The new star was so bright that it could be seen 
by those gifted with keen sight in the daytime. 
Gradually the new star diminished in lustre 
from a brightness rivalling that of Venus to 
Jupiter’s lustre (in December, 1572), then to 
the brightness of first-magnitude stars (Febru- 
ary and March, 1573); in April and May, to 
stars of the second magnitude; and so on, 
with regular diminution of brightness (an inter- 
esting circumstance), until in February, 1574, it 
passed beyond the range of the unaided vision. 
It changed also in color, being white so long -as 
it was as bright as Venus or Jupiter, then yel- 
low, then red, then livid, then of a dull whiteness, 
which color it retained till it disappeated. It is 
probable, however, that a telescopic star still oc 
cupying the place where Tycho located his star 
is the same one in its normal condition. 

After Tycho Brahe’s star of 1572, the most 
remarkable new star of those seen before the 
invention of the telescope was that sometimes 
called Kepler’s, which appeared in the constel- 
lation of the Serpent-holder in 1604. It was 
first noticed by Kepier’s pupil, the Bohemian as- 
tronomer Brunowski, on October 10.- Its lustre 
when first seen was slightly less than that of 
Tycho Brahe’s star, yetssurpassed the brightness 
of Jupiter. It scintillated more remarkably than 
any star ever seen; but this probably was due 
rather to the fact that it was seen nearer the 
horizon. Kepler expressly tells us that when it 
had risen above the denser atmospheric strata it 
was white. This star gradually faded in lustre, 
without notable change of color, until at the end 
of March, 1605, it was only of the third magnitude. 
In November and December it passed out of view, 
owing to the approacti of the sun to the part of 
the sky in which the new star was shining, and 
when it reappeared, late in January, 1606, it 
was very faint. In March, 1606, it disappeared 
altogether from view The Chinese records give 
a very fair account of the appearance of this star 
when still bright. They describe it as first seen 
on September 30, shining in the southwest till 
November, and reappearing on January 14 in the 
southeast. 

When we consider these splendid new stars in 
connection with what we have learned respecting 
those recent new stars which have been examined 
with the spectroscope, we recognize a truly won- 
derful meaning in the phenomena which they 
presented. But indeed, apart from any know- 
ledge depending on recent researches with the 
spectroscope, we have only to consider what a star 
is to see what an amazing meaning resides in the 
appearance of anew star. Our sun is a star—no 
more; nay, he is very far from being one among 
the chief stars. Probably the stars Sirius, Vega, 
Altair, and others of that class (300 out of 600 
examined by the Padre Secchi) give out moment 
by moment at least a. hundred times as much 
light and as much heat as our own sun. Yet the 
supply of light and heat daily emitted by the sun 
is not insignificant. It has been calculated that 
the sun pours out about as much light as two 
millions of millions of millions of the best elec- 
tric burners. 

If we suppose such a star as Tycho Brahe’s to 
be in its normal condition a sun like our own, 
then, since it emitted for many months hundreds 
if not thousands of times as much light—and 
doubtless heat—as usual, there must during 
all that time have been an emission per second 


of as much extra or wasted light and heat as . 


would come from the consumption of many mill- 
ions Of millions of millions of tons of coal. If 
we suppose that in its normal state that orb be- 
longs to the same giant class as Sirius, Altair, 
Vega, and several hundred others among the 
naked-eye stars, then, of course, the extra or 
wasted work of the star in its abnormal condi- 
tion becomes vuster. But if, as is much more 
probable, more likely also than the former sup- 
position, the star in its normal state is much less 
resplendent than our sun, emitting perhaps only 
one-hundredth part of his light and heat, then 
during its first great lustre it was shining at least 
fifty times as brightly as a sun of his class, and 
must have emitted during each second of time as 

much light and heat as would come from the 

combustion of more than half a million millions 

of millions of tons of the best coal. In the Eng- 

lish method of enumeration this would be called 

half a million billions or half a trillion tons; by 

the American method it would be called five hun- 

dred quadrillions or half a quintillion of tons per 

second. But call it what we will, the wasted 

emission of light and heat, even on this the most 
moderate supposition, is something awful to con- 
template. The whole surface of our earth, glow- 
ing with the full glory and heat of the sun’s 
surface, would give out only about the 660,000th 
part of the light and heat which was being pour- 
ed wastefully into space during the first month’s 
outblazing of Tycho Brahe’s star. For at least 
three months it was doing the work of fifty such 
suns as our own. 

The demonstration of the real nature of new 
stars in this sense has been the work of the tele- 
scope, though the most interesting discoveries re- 
garding them have been made by means of that 
most marvellous of all men’s inventions for scien- 
tific research, the spectroscope. It was in 1866 
that a new star was first proved to be really an 
orb which had been before shining as an ordi- 
nary fixed star, but had undergone some strange 
change by which its lustre had been increased 
many hundredfold. Argelander and his assist- 
ants had surveyed the northern heavens, chart- 
ing the places of no fewer than 324,198 stars, 

[Continued on page 446.] 
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HOW AMASA SNOW GOT ON 
HIS FEET. 


amass Snow sat in his little law office, his feet 
on the top rim of his stove, and his stove full of 
wood and red hot. His office was about a rod 
from his house, and quite near the high wooden 
gate leading into the village street. Over the 
door one read, “ Prothonotary and Attorney-at- 
law.” It wasa huge, faded sign in black letters ; 
one could not go by Amasa Snow’s office and not 
know of the business of its occupant. The trou- 
ble with the sign was it was not alluring enough. 
Squire Slayton, dowtfthe street, with a very small 
sign and over a grocery store, and without a big 
wide house, and a family name and connection— 
Squire Slayton somehow got all the business there 
was going in East Chesterville. Amasa Snow 
sat tilted back in his wooden arm-chair, pulling 
his long chin beard, stratching the few gray hairs 
in his sloping gray head, and trying to conjure 


‘up some new scheme by which he could beat 


Slayton again, and defer the foreclosure sale. He 
had deferred it five times on one excuse and an- 
other; but Slayton had him this time ; there was 
no help for it. The old place would have to be 
sold—the old place where his bovhood had been 
passed until he went away to college, and where 
he had lived ever since, and seen his six girls 
grow up about him. His six girls! He reached 
down and broke a splinter off a bit of pine-wood 
by the stove,and began to chew hard on it. 
What would become of the girls? Every one a 
beauty in Ais eyes; every one worthy of marrying 
the Governor of the State. How could he tell 
them that the sale of their old home could be 
postponed no longer ; that every device and trick, 
and every legal quibble, had been tried and tried 
again? He dared not tell the girls. He looked 
out of the window; it was raining. An April 
shower, to be sure, with a prospect of a golden 
sunset later on, but making everything outside 
under the trees look very muddy and dismal. 
Amasa Snow felt very much depressed. Fate 
appeared to be against him. 

What was to be done? He had borrowed 
from every one in the town. He could borrow 
no longer. If the old place were sold at twice 
its value it would not pay his debts. He had 
lived well, and his six motherless girls had never 
known how poor he was. “Oh!” he groaned, 
as he rose and stood with his back to that hot 
stove—“ oh, how can I get on my feet?” 

There were his law books—a couple of thou- 
sand dingy calf volumes, not kept up to date, the 
inheritance from the judge, his father, but even 
the law books were ‘ chattelled,’ as they said, @. e., 
mortgaged quite beyond their value. Everything 
he had, in fact, was mortgaged. He had come 
this wet April day to the end of things. Next 
week came the sale. He felt like saying—the 
deluge. He had not enough money to take him 
and his family out West. 

That was his plan—to go West. He hardly 
feft\his fifty years. He felt young and energetic 
when he thought of the West. By-the-way, there 
was his brother, Elisha—his brother who in his 
vouth was so like him. He was West—in Cali- 
fornia. He had not seen him for twenty years. 
The last he had heard from him was a request 
to send on a hundred dollars. That was five 
vears ago. He had sent him fifty, and nothing 
had been heard from Elisha since, except his 
name endorsed across the back of the check, 
showing that he had received the money. 

No, it was clear that Elisha could never help 
him. Elisha had caused him to lose several 
thousand dollars once ina mine. Elisha’s name 
was always a great bugbear in his family since. 
No, Elisha could not be expected to help him. 
Stay! An idea. Amasa Snow began to poke the 
red-hot fire vigorously. It was a bleak raw day, 
but the fire was hot enough in that little office 
if left alone. An idea. Elisha should be made 
to help him. It was a last hope, but it fired him 
with enthusiasm. He reached up into a dusty 
book-case and got down a file of letters. He 
was looking for Elisha’s address. 

Just then there came a tap at the office door. 
Amasa turned around. “ By thunder!” he cried, 
nearly carried off his feet with astonishment. 
“It’s Elisha—in proprid persona /” 

“T have come home,” said Elisha, meekly. “I 
have come home—to neighbor round.” 

“ And just in the nick of time, Elisha. Mighty 
glad I am to see you!”” Then a thought occurred 
to him, as he shook his brother’s hand, with that 
feeble wave in the air so common in southern 

Connecticut , he would not tell Elisha of his finan- 
cial condition. He might not help him if he did. 
No, he would keep his own counsel. 

The two brothers sat down by the stove, and 
Amasa threw another stick of soft pine-wood on 
the fire. It was frightfully hot. “See here, 
Elisha,” he said, after a pause. “How's the 
Grand American Eagle a-doin’ ¥”’ 

She isn’t a-doin’.” 

“ Nothin’ at all ?” 

“No; hasn’t been for ten years.” 

“Tt was a splendid mine once, Elisha. You 
used to say so.” 

“So it was. But we struck hard-pan—you re- 
member about it. What's the use of rakin’ over 
old personalities at this time, when I ought to be 
received with open arms, and a bonfire lighted, 
and fire-works touched off ?” 

“T know, I know,” replied Amasa, apologeti- 
cally. “I ought to ask how you have happened 
on East this way.” 

“ Why, yes; you ought to show some brotherly 
feeling. It’s natural.” 

“ Well, Elisha, have you got any ready money 
in vour pocket 

“ A thousand dollars.” 

Amasa walked over to his old rusty safe. 
“ Better put the money in here?” he asked, cas- 
ually. Elisha handed him a roll of bills. “‘ Don’t 
feel like payin’ back any of that two thousand ?” 
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asked Amasa, facetiously, referring to the loan 
he had made him in the mining scheme. 

“No,” said Elisha, ‘I don’t.” After a pause, 
while his brother locked the safe, he said, 
“That thousand is the last cent I’ve got in the 
world.” 

“Glad you’ve come home. Glad you’ve come 
to live with me,” said Amasa, rubbing his hands. 
“The girls will be so happy to see you. Come, 
let’s go in the house.” 

He slipped an old, well-worn overcoat over his 
shoulders without buttoning it, and they went 
out into the rain. Elisha was very well dressed. 
Any one would have taken him for a well-to-do 
Western bank president. He looked sleek and 
well fed. There wasn’t a trace of anxiety about 
his face. Otherwise the brothers looked very 
much alike. 

As they were crossing the threshold of the 
house, Amasa whispered, “Just tell the girls 
you’re a millionaire ; for a joke, you know.” 

Elisha winked. “ Yes,” he said, “ for a joke— 
wish I was, though,” and they entered the par- 
lor. There were the six girls; six good-looking, 
hearty, frank, healthy country girls. They all 
rose, and gave a veritable shout of welcome. 
They usually gave a united shout whenever any- 
thing pleased them. They fairly screamed when 
Elisha opened the door. They flewathim. They 
kissed him. They took his hat for him; they 
took away his overcoat and umbrella. And how 
they were impressed when their father said, 
proudly, “ And then to think that your uncle has 
returned to us a millionaire !” 

“A millionaire !—really ¥” chorussed the girls. 

Biisha began to feel his old boastful spirit, for 
whith he had long been noted, coming over him 
again. “ Why,” he said, “out in California we 
don’t reckon a million much money. All my 
friends are worth over a million. My five mill- 
ion dollars don’t count very much out there.” 

“Elisha says he is going to build a public li- 
brary building for East Chesterville,” put in 
Amasa, without a grimace. 

“A public library!’ chorussed the girls. 

“ He says he don’t mind paying off the debt on 
the church either,” added their prevaricator of a 
father. 

“ How perfectly splendid !” 

“ No one would have thought the Grand Amer- 
ican Spread-eagle Mine would have panned out so 
well,” said Amasa. 

By this time the six girls were dancing around 
the room in their excitement. They had never 
been so excited since John Mawley, the son of 
Mawley the mill-owner at the other end of the 
village, had bécome engaged to Bessie Snow, their 
eldest sister—said Mawley having concluded, on 
the consent and advice of his father, to break 
off said engagement, after knowledge of Lawyer 
Snow’s financial condition came out and became 
common gossip. 

“Elisha says the Sunday-school shall have a 
new organ if it takes his last cent,” said their 
father, laughing heartily. He could not hold 
himself in. 

“ Well,” said Elisha, “ not guite as bad as that. 
But they shall have a new melodeon—yes.” 

This capped the climax. The Sunday-school 
had been holding picnics, strawberry festivals, 
ice-cream festivals, lectures, busy-bees, and I 
don’t know what besides—in which the six girls 
had taken a lively interest—to raise money 
enough for an organ; but, do their best, they 
could raise only about fifty dollars. They threw 
themselves upon their uncle, and as there was 
not quite enough of him to go around, they 
threw themselves upon their father. It was a 
touching scene. Two of the girls were in tears, 
and one of them was heard to say, “Our deliv- 
erer !” 

And there in the midst stood the two old hypo- 
crites, laughing as heartily as the rest—only— 
only in Amasa Snow’s eyes their glistened some 
real tears. Poor man! how he wished it was all 
true! For he loved his girls beyond everything 
on earth, and their happiness and joy unnerved 
him for his little scheme. If it should fail, how 
should he dare look them in the face again ? 

Suddenly Bessie looked up. “It’s late,” she 
said—“it’s dreadfully late for the sewing so- 
ciety !” 

When they were alone, Elisha said: “ You've 
done it !—you’ve gone and done it! In five min- 
utes every word of what we've said will be all 
oyer this village. Yes, and all over the State of 
Connecticut. Dum it! I say, Amasa, this isn’t 
right!” 

“Why? Don’t you have any fears. Suppose 
they do tell of your millions; it will give you 
credit.” 

“Ah, yes, ves! but they will all be after me 
for my money.”’ Elisha straightened himself up 
very stiffly, and buttoned his coat over his chest 
very firmly, as if to impress on his brother the 
fact that he wouldn't let them have a cent—not 
one cent—if they did. 

“ Well, don’t say it isn’t so, anyway,” whisper- 
ed Amasa, and led Elisha to his room, where that 
great and good philanthropist and millionaire 
lay down upon a sofa and took a comfortable 
nap. 

For a week East Chesterville was in a condi- 
tion of ferment. The resurrection of Elisha Snow 
in the form of a millionaire, after having depart- 
ed twenty years before with a reputation for un- 
conquerable laziness, and an ability only remark- 
able for imbibing hard cider, was enough to shake 
the entire county to its centre. Then his mag- 
nificeut bequests—the town library building, the 
new organ, raising the minister’s salary, propos- 
ing to establish a Home for Incurable Idiots— 
for poor Elisha found he could not stop prom- 
ising when he had once begun, and his plan to 
build a new gymnasium, skating rink, winter bath, 
all combined, for the young people, made him at 
once the idol of the town, 

Mawley the mill-owner met Amasa one day in 
the street. “See here,” he said, “I’ve told Slay- 


ton to let up on you. You and I were always 
old friends. Pay up the interest on that mort- 
gage any time you please. By-the-way, I'm tired 
of Slayton. He’s hounded you, when you were 
down, in a darned mean way. I’m sick of Slay- 
ton. I'll send you round a retainer to-morrow 
of five hundred dollars in a case I’ve got against 
some Providence people. Big case—big money 
in it. How's your brother ?—pretty well, I hope. 
Those California magnates are all coming East, I 
hear. Think your brother would like to put any 
money in my mill? A big chance now. I don’t 
need the money, but it don’t pay to keep all your 
eggs in one basket. . Huw’s Bessie? Good-morn- 
ing.” 

“Mr. Mawley, one moment. You don’t let up 
on me and send me this lawsuit because Elisha 
is a millionaire, do you ¥” 

“Oh, no,no,no! My dear fellow,no,no! Why, 
what an idea! By-the-way, J never favored the 
breaking off of that match—my son and Bessie. 
Good-day.” 

Amasa Snow got round beliind the fence, and 
laughed and shook until the entire fence laugh- 
ed and shook with him. His little scheme was 
working well. One needs very little capital in 
this world if one can only obtain its substitute— 
credit. That week and the next he had retainers 
sent him from several wealthy proprietors in a 
neighboring manufacturing town. They had 
heard of his brother's millions. He had the fore- 
closure suit discontinued, paid Mawley his interest, 
got his mortgage extended indefinitely. What is 
more, his business picked up so that he paid a 
large sum on account all around among his 
creditors. They all said, “ Elisha is doing it for 
him.” He painted and refurbished the old Snow 
house. He ran slightly into debt in doing it, but 
his girls had some new clothes sent them from 
New York. He donned a new suit of broad- 
cloth, and—he was happy. He was on his feet. 
Slayton was utterly nonplussed. In vain the wily 
practitioner went about spreading doubts as to 
Elisha’s having any money whatever. “ Why 
don’t he buy that organ ?” he kept saying, until 
people began to wonder why indeed, 

As soon as the rumor spread about that Elisha 
was childless, and that he intended leaving his 
money in equal shares to his six nieces, they went 
off literally like hot cakes. Mawley junior, who 
really loved the girl, married Bessie, and then 
they were all married off in batches of two, until 
the youngest refused to marry at all, saying, with 
her finger at her lip, “she preferred to stay with 
her father.” 

In one year all this happened. Amasa Snow 
was now a successful man—his debts paid and 
his practice increasing. One day the rumor 
reached Aim—why had not Elisha paid for that 
organ ? 

He went to Elisha. “ It is time,” he said, “ for 
you to disappear.” 

“I’m very contented here,” protested Elisha, 
“reading the newspapers and sitting in the 
hotel. It agrees with me. I don’t want to dis- 
a 

He liked the adulation extended to him on the 
ground that he was a millionaire. He played the 
easy, well-fed, rich plutocrat revisiting his New 
England home to perfection. His acting was 
consummate, because it was nature itself, without 
a mirror being held up to it. He had just that 
amount of narrowness, of close-fistedness, of sa- 
gacious doubt as to the motives of men who ap- 
proached him with schemes for investment; he 
acted the millionaire to perfection, and he never 
overdid it. 

‘“* Amasa, I can’t go,” he said. “They think 
I’m such a good man to make money. They 
have actually brought money to me to make 
more for them. Yes, I’ve received over fifty 
thousand dollars for investment within the last 
month.” 

“Thunder and guns!” exclaimed Amasa. 
“This is dreadful! I see State-prison yawning 
before us!” 

“It’s just what the Grand American Spread- 
eagle Mine needs,” said Elisha, swelling himself 
out—“ a little money.” 

“Well, take the money and go, then—go! I 
will have nothing to do with this—nothing !” 

Amasa was very angry. He resolved to be re- 
sponsible for his brother no longer. He went to 
his daughters, all but one now well married and 
in happy, well-to-do homes. “ Your uncle and I 
have had a row,” he said. “He is going back 
to California.” 

And the organ, the new library, the gymna- 
sium ? 

“Well, he is mad about something. He says 
the town has slighted him. But one thing must 
be understood, whatever he does—J wash my 
hands of him forever!” 

Elisha did leave a few days after. He took 
away about a hundred thousand dollars of wid- 
ows’ and orphans’ funds, went to San Francisco, 
put his money into various enterprises, paid the 
beneficiaries eight per cent. interest, was honest 
as the day, and died a few years ago worth a 
great deal of money, which he left, share and 
share alike, to his brother’s six girls, and he left 
a thousand dollars for the new organ. 

Amasa still lives—a fairly well-to-do old coun- 
try lawyer—slightly in debt still, in East Chester- 
ville. But he is the adored grandpapa of twelve 
of the dearest little grandchildren, and he often 
says to them, benignly, “ Children, I have put 
you all—and myself—on our feet. Yes, but I 
had to tell your mothers an awful lie!” 

“What was the lie, gandpopper ?” 

“TI had to say the laziest man alive—your 
granduncle, children—I had to say the penniless 
old rascal—your grandfather’s brother, my dears, 
who had robbed me of all I had in one of his con- 
founded mines, the Great American Spread-eagle 
Gold and Silver—I had to say, and stan’ to it, 
that he was one of the biggest millionaires on 
the Pacific coast! But that lie has put us all on 
our feet!” Ricuargp H. Ros 
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VICTORIA'S JUBILEE. 


Royrat Jubilees have been but rare in history. 
We seek for them almost in vain among the 
monarchies of continental Europe. Among the 
greater powers France offers the solitary exam- 
ple—that of the Grand Monargue Louis XIV., 
who was King for seventy-two years, and who 
reigned sixty years. In England only three of 
her rulers, besides Queen Victoria, have filled 
the Jubilee period—Henry III., who reigned fifty- 
six years, Epwarp III., who reigned fifty years, 
and Grorex III., who reigned sixty years. It is 
only when the throne is mounted at a very early 
age that a Jubilee enters among the future possi- 
bilities of its occupant. Emperor Wixuiaw, full 
of years and full of experience as he is, has reign- 
ed but twenty-six years. The last Royal Jubilee 
in the British Isles was celebrated November 25, 
1809; and although the stubborn old King had 
not always during his long reign given his sub- 
jects cause for gratitude alone, his excellencies 
only were remembered on the occasion; and 
there was a widely extended ‘and sincere mani- 
festation of loyalty. The people flocked to the 
churches to offer their thanksgivings ; festivities 
and illuminations enlivened the evening ; and the 
occasion was rendered especially memorable by 
the liberation from prison of many unfortunate 
debtors. 

The mere rarity of the event would be but a 
small recommendation. Other and more impor- 
tant considerations, however, are not wanting. 
The period covered by the Queen’s reign has been 
crowded with great and stirring events. At 
home and in the colonies and dependencies there 
has been no lack of excitement. Canadian in- 
surrection, Chartist riots, Indian wars and Indian 
mutiny, wars in southern and eastern Africa, and 
wars in further Asia, have given variety and pic- 
turesqueness to the fifty years’ history. Mighty 
efforts have been necessary to overcome existing 
and to avert impending evils inside the Queen’s 
dominions; and on more than one occasion the 
empire has been compelled to unsheath the sword 
and to measure its strength with some of its most 
powerful rivals. It has been, above all things, a 
period of progress—of progress unexampled in 
any period of similar length in all the past. The 
progress of course has not been confined to the 
British Isles or to the British dominions alone. 
But in these it has been especially marked. A 
greater contrast than that which is presented 
by the British Empire and people in 1837 and the 
British Empire and people in 1887 is to be found 
nowhere else except in these United States. At 
the former date the fruits of the Reform Bill 
were only beginning to make themselves mani- 
fest. There were steam-boats, but they had not 
yet been used for ferry purposes, nor had any yet 
crossed the Atlantic. There were railroads, but 
they were only in their infancy. The telegraph 
was unknown, nor was there yet a penny-post. 
How different the state of things today! But 
the march of improvement has not been confined 
to these particulars alone. Successive legislative 
efforts have led to a more general distribution of 
power, and the working-man, as well as his mas- 
ter, has a voice in the management of national 
affairs. The spirit of humanity has been breathed 
into legislation, and justice has been tempered 
with mercy. The conveniences and comforts of 
life have been multiplied. The people are better 
fed, better clothed, better housed, and better edu- 
cated than they were fifty years ago, and consid- 
ering the increased number of the population, 
there has been a large diminution both of pau- 
perism and crime. In spite of diminished num- 
bers in Ireland, and in spite of extensive emigra- 
tion from Scotland and England, the home pop- 
ulation has almost doubled. In some of the 
larger towns and cities it has more than doubled. 
Taste and munificence have gone hand in hand 
with the general prosperity, and while the great 
cities have been beautified by long lines of state- 
ly warehouses and palatial homes, and adorned 
with magnificent public buildings, the amenities 
of rural life’ in some of its more delightful phases 
have, by means of parks and gardens and easy 
conveyance, been brought within the reach of the 
humblest citizen. 

Nor have these encouraging and pleasing signs 
been limited to the home sections of her Majesty's 
dominions. The colonies and dependencies have 
been multiplied and enlarged. India, at the be- 
ginning of the reign governed by a number of 
independent princes, is now a unit; and through- 
out that vast expanse of territory, stretching 
from the Persian border to the extreme confines 
of Burmah, and from the Hindoo-Koosh to Cape 
Comorin, with its three hundred millions of peo- 
ple, the British flag floats as the one symbol of 
authority. Australia, used then only for convict 
settlements, and New Zealand, not yet founded, 
are already, with their increasing populations, 
their rapidly developing industries, and their 
flourishing cities, revealing the sturdy elements 
of future empire—another Britain, or another 
America, under the Southern Cross. South Af- 
rica, although less rapidly, is moving in a similar 
direction. The Dominion of Canada is a crea- 
tion of the period. Already a solid unit, it is 
now pushing its energies toward the Pacific and 
the Northwest, reclaiming a vast and fertile 
region from the Indian and the trappers, from 
the buffalo and the bear, and preparing it as 
another home for the Anglo-Saxon family. If 
the welfare of mankind and the future of civ- 
ilization are to be in any way dependent upon 
that family, it is surely something to know that 
at the present moment, scattered throughout the 
British dominions, and spread over these United 
States, there are, as near as may be, one hundred 
millions of people making their wants known 
and their influence felt through the medium of 
English speech. 

Of course it would be absurd to attribute all 
this progress and prosperity in any direct way to 
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the influence of the Queen herself. They might 
have been without her, but they might not. As 
it is, they are inseparably associated with her 
reign and name. For fifty years she has been 
the most conspicuous personage in the British 
dominions, and indeed the foremost woman in 
the entire English-speaking world; and the con- 
fession has to be made that in all the relations 
of life, both public and private, she has proved 
herself worthy of her exalted station. Of all 
that Great Britain has been during these years 
she has been a great, if not the principal, part; 
and whatever the honor or glory, she comes in 
for that share which is due to the chief of the 
state. 

It was on the 20th of June, 1837, at the early 
hour of five o’clock, that Dr. How.xy, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the Marquis of Conyngham, 
Lord Chamberlain, arrived at Kensington, and 
having aroused the Princess Victoria, hailed her 
as Queen, and informed her of the death of her 
uncle, Witt1aM IV. At eleven o'clock of the 
same day, the members of the Privy Council 
having assembled, she went through the form 
of taking and signing the oaths of office. All 
those who were present were struck with the 
manner in which she went through the trying 
ordeal. Modesty corresponding with her youth 
and inexperience was singularly combined with 
self-possession and firmness. Sir Rosert Pre. 
was amazed at “ her manner and behavior, at her 
apparent deep sense of her situation, and at the 
same time her firmness.” The Duke of Welling- 
ton was delighted. If she had been his own 
daughter, he could not have desired to see her 
perform her part better. GrevILLx tells us that, 
after she had taken the oaths of office, “‘ she held 
a council, at which she presided with as much 
ease as if she had been doing nothing else all 
her life.” At this council her first state utter- 
ance was made. It was read in a firm voice, 
clearly and distinctly. It concluded as follows: 
“* Educated in England, under the tender and en- 
lightened care of a most affectionate mother, I 
have learned from my infancy to respect and 
love the constitution of my native country. It 
will be my increasing study to maintain the re- 
formed religion, as by law established, securing 
at the same time to all the full enjoyment of 
religious liberty ; and I shall steadily protect the 
rights and promote to the utmost of my power 
the happiness and welfare of all classes of my 
subjects.” Much as the young Queen may have 
been indebted to the presence and assistance of 
the Prime-Minister, Lord Mx.isourneg, the words 
were well suited to the occasion ; and it can hardly 
be doubted that by being loyally true to her own 
pledges, she has secured much of her own per- 
sonal comfort, and contributed largely to the 
comfort and prosperity of her people during her 
long reign. Came, on the following day, the proc- 
lamation at St. James’s Palace, when, in mourn- 
ing costume, looking fatigued and pale, and 
standing between Lords MeLsourne and Lans- 
pownk, she showed herself to the people; then 
the dissolution on July,17, when the scene in 
the House of Lords ol brilliant almost beyond 
precedent, and the Queen charmed them all by 
her graces of manner, and by her charming voice 
and correct elocution ; then later, on August 28, 
a state ball at the Guildhall, when the enthusi- 
asm of loyalty found sufficient expression; and 
finally, on June 28, 1838, the coronation in West- 
minster Abbey. 

At the date of her coronation Victoria was 
only nineteen years of age. The only child of 
the Duke of Kent, fourth son of Grorer III. 
and of the Princess Louise Victoria of Saxe- 
Coburg, she was born at Kensington Palace May 
24,1819. As the Princess Cuar.orre had died 
toward the close of 1817, and as there was but 
small chance of an heir in any other direction, 
she was looked upon from the first as “ the hope 
of tke nation.” ‘“ Look at her well,” said her 
father, “ for she will yet be Queen of England.” 
This hope was temporarily eclipsed in 1820 by 
the birth of a daughter to the Duke of Clar- 
ence, afterward Wiutt1am IV. The child lived 
only three months. When Vicroria was born, 
Grorce II]. was still alive. Death removed the 
Duke of Kent January 23, 1820, when the Prin- 
cess was only eight months old. Grorae III. died 
within a weekiafterward. Grorce IV. succeeded, 
and reigned ten years. The interval until the 
Queen’s accession, a period of seven years, 
was filled by Witt1am IV. During these years 
the Princess and her mother continued to make 
Kensington their home, the Duchess giving her 
entire time and attention to the education of 
her daughter. No education was ever more hap- 
pily or more successfully conducted, and seldom 
has any education borne better or more. whole- 
some fruit. Pleasing stories are told of this pe- 
riod, but they cannot be here reproduced. She 
had not long left off her lessons, as on one occa- 
sion she reminded Lord Me.sourns, when she 
was called to the throne. 

On February 10, 1840, the Queen was married 
to her cousin, Prince Atpert of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. It was a happy alliance, as all the world 
knows, while it lasted; but it was all too soon 
disturbed by the death of the Prince, December, 
1861. Her mother had died in March of the 
same year. In her widowhood the Queen has 
commanded the sympathy, as in her earlier mar- 
ried life she commanded the respect and admira- 
tion, of all good people. What was said of some 
of the faithful of old may be said of her—“her 
years have been blessed in the land.” A numer- 
ous offspring have grown up around her to do her 
honor, and she lives in the hearts of her people. 
England owes her much, and her example has 
been a blessing to the nations. How much she 
has done to preserve the British throne and the 
integrity of the British dominions no one can tell. 
How much she has done to give sanctity to the 
marriage bond, and purity and dignity to the 
home, will find fitting acknowledgment wherever 
tucse qualities are held in honor. 
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THE MONUMENT TO GENERAL 
SYKES, 


A SELF-CONSTITUTED committee of three (Gen- 
eral Fitz-John Porter, Frederick T. Locke, and 
Hiram Duryea), in October last, addressed the fol- 
lowing appeal to their army comrades and other 
friends : 


“We who served with our old comrade Gener- 
al George Sykes feel that some more fitting tes- 
timonial of his merit and our affectionate esteem 
should mark his grave than the plain pine board 
which now records only his name and the date 
and place of his death. 

“Tt needs only the facilities in our hands in 
order that the expression of our sentiments shall 
take a tangible shape. 

“General Sykes, during the war of the rebel- 
lion, commanded nearly the entire infantry of the 
regular army, and the Fifth Army Corps, from 
June, 1863, to March, 1864. He commanded and 
fought the corps at the battle of Gettysburg, and 
at the time of his death was Colonel of the 20th 
United States Infantry. His name and fame are 
endeared to every officer and soldier of the old 

ilar army, as well as the great body of gallant 
volunteers which he ably commanded.” 


The testimonial or monument as completed is 
represented in the above picture, and is now in 
position over General Sykes's grave in the ceme- 
tery at West Point, New York. The monument 
is of Rose Westerly granite, 15 feet 7 inches high, 
and 6 feet square at base. 

George Sykes was born at Dover, Delaware, in 
1822, graduated from West Point in 1842, and 
was commissioned Second Lieutenant in the Third 
United States Infantry. He served in the Semi- 
nole war in Florida and in the Mexican war with 
distinguished credit, gaining the brevet of Cap- 
tain for gallantry at Cerro Gordo. From 1848 
to 1861 he served almost continuously on the 
frontier, being engaged in campaigns against hos- 
tile Indians. Upon the breaking out of the war 
he was commissioned Major of the Fourteenth 
Infantry, and commanded a battalion of regulars 
in the first battle of Bull Run. In September, 
1861, he was made Brigadier-General of Volun- 
teers, and commanded the regular troops of the 
Army of the Potomac. His division was con- 
spicuous for its gallant services in the Peninsular 
campaign of 1862. He continued in command 
of this division at second Bull Run, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville, and on the 
appointment of General Meade to the command 
of the Army of the Potomac, in June, 1863, Gen- 
eral Sykes succeeded to the command of the 
Fifth Corps. He led this corps at Gettysburg, 
and continued at its head during the ensuing 
operations of the Army of the Potomac until 
March, 1864, when he was ordered to the De- 
partment of Kansas. 

He held, by promotion, appointment, and se- 
lection, the various grades from Captain of Infan- 
try up to and including that of Major-General of 
Volunteers, and was brevetted Colonel, Brigadier- 
General, and Major-General, United States Army, 
respectively for “ gallant and meritorious services 
in the battles of Gaines’s Mill, Gettysburg, and 
during the Rebellion.” 
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THE APPEARANCE OF 
NEW SUNS. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Tue idea has prevailed 
during the last four or five 
years that the Star of 
Bethlehem is soon to re- 
appear. Much attention 
has thus been attracted 
to those stars which have 
from time to time shone 
out in different parts of 
the celestial sphere. These 
orbs, the so-called new 
Stars, are of great interest, 
apart from their quite im- 
aginary association with 
the star of the Nativity. 
A brief sketch of some of 
the more striking facts 
connected with some of 
them will, I think, be in- 
teresting to many. 

Pliny tells that Hip- 
parchus was led to con- 
struct his catalogue of 
the stars (which included 
only about a thousand) by 
the appearance of a new 
star; and though Dela- 
more speaks of the state- 
ment as “ une historiette” 
—a fiction or fib—there is 
nothing unlikely in it. In- 
deed it &ppears probable 
that the star of Hippar- 
chus may be identified 
with a new star (Kesing, 
or “guest star”) which, 
according to the Chinese 
records of Matuan-lin, ap- 
peared in the southern 
claw of the Scorpion in 
the year 134 B.c. These 
same records speak of a 
new star which shone be- 
tween the heads of Hercu- 
les and the Serpent-bearer 
in 123 a.p., and another 
.which shone for eight 
months between the Cen- 
taur’s hind-feet in the 
vears 173 and 174. Inthe 
- reign of Honorius a star 
| shone forth (a.p. 389) 
close to Altair (the lead- 
ing brilliant of the Eagle), which attained after a 
while the brilliancy of Venus, but remained visible 
for only three weeks. 

Passing over other new stars which appeared 
in Sagittarius and Scorpio, we come to one which, 
according to Leovitius, appeared in the year 945 
between Cassiopeia and Cepheus. Again in this 
same region (we have no better description, un- 
fortunately) a bright new star appeared in the 
year 1264. And yet a third time, in a spot which 
might by a careless observer be so described, a 
bright star appeared on November 11, 1572, 
which shone for seventeen months near the star 
Kappa of Cassiopeia, and during a part of that 
time with such splendor that it could be seen even 
in full daylight. It was suggested by Goodricke 
that these three stars might be one and the same 
body, a variable star with a period averaging 
about 312 or 313 years. This lead to the fanci- 
ful idea that it might have been an apparition of 
this star which guided the Magi from their Chal- 
dean home to Jerusalem. It should be hardly 
necessary to say that nothing in the account of 
the star of the Nativity corresponds with the idea 
that the phenomenon referred t6 was a new star 
in a northern constellation like Cassiopeia, whose 
diurnal range of motion for the latitude of Pales- 
tine at the beginning of the Christian era carried 
it from the northern horizon nearly overhead, and 
so back to the northern horizon again. The 
record of the star of Tycho Brahe is so full of 
interest, however, on its own account, that the as- 
tronomer cannot help hoping there may be some 
truth in Goodricke’s idea, and that the star will 
reappear near Kappa Cassiopeia within a few 
years, possibly within a few months. Unfortu- 
nately there is little evidence in support of Good- 
ricke’s theory that the stars of 945, 1264, and 
1572 were one and the same body. It is doubt- 
ful whether the manuscript record quoted by Leo- 
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vitius ever had any existence. If it existed, then. 


it remains doubtful, according to the evidence 
of his contemporaries, whether the object re- 
ferred to was a star or a comet. Periods of 
319 and 308 years are not so consistent with 
Goodricke’s theory as we could wish, though the 
difference is not an absolutely decisive objection 
against that theory, for the period of the strange 
variable star Mira in the Whale is not constant. 

Let us, however, consider Tycho Brahe’s inter- 
esting account of the new star’s appearance and 
changes, especially of color. Seen in the light of 
what has been discovered during the last few 
years, the facts reported by him are full of inter- 
est. It was on the night of November 11, 1572, 
that Tycho Brahe first saw the new star, near 
the zenith, in Cassiopeia, shining with a radiance 
such, says Tycho, as no star had ever before 
shown. ‘In my amazement,” he says, “ I doubt- 
ed the evidence of my senses.” He adds that 
“to have the testimony of others” he called his 
assistants from the laboratory, and inquired of 
them, and of all the country people that passed 
by, if they also observed the star that had thus 
suddenly burst forth. 

In all respects the new star resembled the other 
fixed stars, except that it scintillated more re- 
markably than stars of the first magnitude. 
This, however, indicated no difference of condi- 
tion, since scintillation is purely a phenomenon 
of our own air. Nay, the marked scintillation of 
the new star showed, though thirty-seven years 
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were to pass before the telescope was applied to 

the heavenly bodies, that as seen through a tele- 

scope the star would have presented no disk as 

the planets do, but only a point of light like the 

other fixed stars, for objects which when magni- 

fied show a disk do not scintillate. The rays 

from one part of their surface correct the color 

effects produced by rays from another part. 

The new star was so bright that it could be seen 

by those gifted with keen sight in the daytime. 

Gradually the new star diminished in lustre 

from a brightness rivalling that of Venus to 

Jupiter’s lustre (in December, 1572), then to 

the brightness of first-magnitude stars (Febru- 
ary and March, 1573); in April and May, to 
stars of the second magnitude; and so on, 
with regular diminution of brightness (an inter- 
esting circumstance), until in February, 1574, it 
passed beyond the range of the unaided vision. 
It changed also in color, being white so long as 
it was as bright as Venus or Jupiter, then yel- 
low, then red, then livid, then of a dull whiteness, 
which color it retained till it disappeared. It is 
probable, however, that a telescopic star. still oc- 
cupying the place where Tycho located his star 
is the same one in its normal condition. 

After Tycho Brahe’s star of 1572, the most 
remarkable new star of those seen. before the 
invention of the telescope was that ‘sometimes 
called Kepler’s, which appeared in the constel- 
lation of the Serpent.holder in 1604. It was 
first noticed by Kepler’s pupil, the Bohemian as- 
tronomer Brunowski, on October 10. Its lustre 
when first seen was slightly less than that of 
Tycho Brahe’s star, yet surpassed the brightness 
of Jupiter. It scintillated more remarkably than 
any star ever seen; but this probably was due 
rather to the fact that it was seen nearer the 
horizon. Kepler expressly tells us that when it 
had risen above the denser atmospheric strata it 
was white. This star gradually faded in lustre, 
without notable change of color, until at the end 
of March, 1605, it was only of the third magnitude. 
In November and December it passed out of view, 
owing to the approach of the sun to the part of 
the sky in which the new star was shining, and 
when it reappeared, late in January, 1606, it 
was very faint, In March, 1606, it disappeared 
altogether from view The Chinese records give 
a very fair account of the appearance of this star 
when still bright. They describe it as first seen 
on September 30, shining in the southwest till 
November, and reappearing on January 14 in.the 
southeast. 

When we consider these splendid new stars in 
connection with what we have learned respecting 
those recent new stars which have been examined 
with the spectroscope, we recognize a truly won- 
derful meaning in the phenomena which they . 
presented. But indeed, apart from any know- 
ledge depending on recent researches with the 
spectroscope, we have only to consider what a star 
is to see what an amazing meaning resides in the _ 
appearance of anew star. Our sun is a star—no 
more; navy, he is very far from being one among 
the chief stars. Probably the stars Sirius, Vega, 
Altair, and others of that class (300 out of 600 
examined by the Padre Secchi) give out moment 
by moment at least a hundred times as much 
light and as much heat as otrown sun. Yet the 
supply of light and heat daily emitted by the sun 
is not insignificant. -It has been calculated that 
the sun pours out about as much light as two 
millions of millions of millions of the best elec- 
tric burners. 

If we suppose such a star as Tycho Brahe’s to 
be in its normal condition a sun like our own, 
then, since it emitted for many months hundreds 
if not thousands of times as much light—and 
doubtless heat—as usual, there must during 
all that time have been an emission per second 
of as much extra or wasted iight and heat as 
would come from the consumption of many mill- 
ions of millions of millions of tons of coal. If 
‘we suppose that in its normal state that orb be- 
longs to the same giant class as Sirius, Altair, 
Vega, and several hundred others among the 
naked-eye stars, then, of course, the extra or 
wasted work of the star in its abnormal condi- 
tion becomes vaster. But if, as is much more 
probable, more likely also than the former sup- 
position, the star in its normal state is much less 
resplendent than our sun, emitting perhaps only 
one-hundredth part of his light and heat, then 
during its first great lustre it was shining at least 
fifty times as brightly as a sun of his class, and 
must have emitted during each second of time as 
much light and heat as would come from the 
combustion of more than half a million millions 
of millions of tons of the best coal. In the Eng- 
lish method of enumeration this would be called 
half a million billions or half a trillion tons; by 
the American method it would be called five hun- 
dred quadrillions or half a quintillion of tons per 
second. But call it what we will, the wasted 
emission of light and heat, even on this the most 
moderate supposition, is something awful to con- 
template. The whole surface of our earth, glow- 
ing with the full glory and. heat of the sun’s 
surface, would give out only about the 600,000th 
part of the light and heat which was being pour- 
ed wastefully into space during the first month’s 
outblazing of Tycho Brahe’s star. For at least 
three months it was doing the work of fifty such 
suns as our own. 

The demonstration of the real nature of new 
stars in this sense has been the work of the tele- 
scope, though the most interesting discoveries re- 
garding them have been made by means of that 
most marvellous of all men’s inventions for scien- 
tific research, the spectroscope. It was in 1866 
that a new star was first proved to be really an 
orb which had been before shining as an ordi- 
nary fixed star, but had undergone some strange 
change by which its lustre had been increased 
many hundredfold. Argelander and his assist- 

ants had surveyed the northern heavens, chart- 
ing the places of no fewer than 324,198 stars, 
[Continued on page 446.) 
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VICTORIA AND PRINCE ALBERT AT THE TIME OF THEIR MARRIAGE.—([See Pace 442. | 
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QUEEN VICTORIA RECEIVING THE SACRAMENT AFTER HER CORONATION IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—From tue Pictorx sy F. 442.] 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA IN 1887.—[(Sse Pacer 442.] 
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THE APPEARANCE OF NEW SUNS. 
(Continued from page 443.) 

including all down to between the ninth and tenth 
magnitude. When in May, 1866, a new star of 
about the second magnitude shone forth in the 
constellation of the Northern Crown, astrono- 
mers examined Argelander’s charts to see if 
the place occupied by the new bright star had 
been before occupied by a star which had been 
bright enough to be recorded there. Luckily 
this proved to be the case. There in the chart 
was marked a star of the tenth magnitude in the 
very place (so far as could be judged) which was 
now occupied by the new star. This might not 
have been sufficient if the new star, when it faded 
gradually out of view, had been found to be an 
orb distinct in reality from Argelander’s small 
star. But as a matter of fact the new star sim- 
ply faded into that old one which has been ever 
since under the close scrutiny of astronomers. 

It was, however, the spectroscopic examination 
of the new star in the Crown which resulted in 
the most remarkable revelations. For it was 
found that the hydrogen around the disturbed 
sun was glowing with such intense splendor as 
to outshine all the rest of that remote sun’s light 
and heat. Whether, as Mr. Huggins supposed, 
the hydrogen within the star had rushed forth, 
or (which seems altogether more likely) some rush 
of matter from without had suddenly lashed that 
sun’s whole surface into Intense heat and splen- 
dor, causing the hydrogen already outside the star 
to shine with many times its usual lustre, certain 
it is that a catastrophe of some tremendous na- 
ture had produced this marvellous change, by 
which for a while the star gave out fully eight 
hundred times as much light and heat as in its 
normal condition. 

Other new stars have shone forth since then, 
though only one so brightly that ordinary vision 
might have noticed it. This was a star in the 
Swan, which for a while was of the third magni- 
tude. The spectrum of this star presented an 
appearance akin to that shown by the spectrum 
of the star in the Crown. But the new star in 
Cygnus faded out, not into a telescopic star, but 
into a small greenish nebula—a cloud (really of 
enormous size) of glowing hydrogen and nitrogen, 
as the spectroscope showed. 


THOUGH SHAKEN LIKE A LEAF 


By the most trivial causes, weak nerves are easily 
ensceptible of invigoration, a term which aleo imports, 
in this instance, qnietade. The nervous have but to 
use Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters systematically to over- 
come that super-sensitivenese of the haman sensorinin, 
which is subversive of all bodily comfort and mental 
tranquillity, and which reacts most hurtfnlly upon the 
eyetem. The difficulty underlying this, as well as 
many other ailments, 1s imperfect assimilation, no 
lese than incomplete digestion of the food. In the 
discharge of both the digestive and assimilative 
functions, the Bitters are the most potent, the most 
reliable auxiliary. As the body regains vigor and 
regularity by ite aid, the brain and nervone system 
are aleo benefited. Persone enbject to the infinence 
of malaria, dyspeptic and rhenmatic invalids, and per- 
sons whore kidneys are inactive, should also use the 
Bitters—[Adr.] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


In Mewtat. Exuavetion Harp Srupy, 
Dyspepsia, a8 A Tonto. 

Dre. R. K. Hivton, Philadelphia, Pa, saya: “I 
treated a case of mental exhaustion by overwork, pro- 
duced by hard stndy, in a young lady of sixteen, with 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, and found it invaluable in 
her case, restoring sleep, and to-day her general health 
is good. I have need and preacribed the Acid Phos- 
phate in some forme of dyspepsia with happy results, 
and a8 a general tonic for weak and debilitated per- 
it is invaluable."’—{ Adv. 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 

Prox'’s Patent Inproven Kar 
Peerrorty Restore tHe Heranine and perform the 
work of the natural dram. Invisible, comfortable, and 
always in tion. All conversation, and even whis- 
pers, heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book of tes- 
timonials, Free. F. Hisoox, 853 B’way, N. ¥.—[Adv.] 


Birrers is known as the regulator 
of the digestive organs all over the world. Have it in 
your house. Ask your grocer or dru t for the 
genuine article, manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert 
& Sons.—{Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Maes. Wivstow’s Soornine should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
eus the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[{Adv.) 


For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
baustion, aud lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—[{ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
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| Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalide as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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FASHIONABLE BANFF. 


Unprr the above phrase a writer in a late number 
of the new M M ine devotes some Fes 
graphe to the pew (hot mineral springs) 
and pleasure resort in the ky Mountains of Can- 
ada. The Canadian government has wisely reserved 
a wide domain on both sides of Bow River,in the 
eastern foot-hills of the Rockies, to be a National 

. The new Canadian Pacific transcontinental 
line of railway directly through this park, and 
drives have been laid out reaching the best points of 
view, the hot mineral springs, Devil’s Lake, and various 
fishing streams. It would be hard to find anywhere in 
America a region combining a foreground so lovely, 
with mountains in the background so majestic. Sport 
for rifle and shot-gun tyle 

A large and elegant hotel, in the modern & 
is in course of erection there. It will contain 400 
rooms, and elaborate bathing conveniences. 

“This year,” says the Magazine's correspondent,“ it 
is expected that Banff will be much in fashion. Lyin 
just within the portal of the Rockies, this spot is wild- 
ly beautiful, and has a very delightful enmmer climate. 
‘’hree or four sulphur springs of varying temperature, 
from 89° to 118°, rise in the mountain -side, and the 
bathe, in natural rock-basins, and under tented bath- 
houses, are most refreshing and delicious, They are 
said to have been Secoveret by an Indian, who, from 
his hnnting-grounds, saw the vapor rising above the 
fragrant wooda. .. . 

** About three years ago,during railway construction, 
a party of laborere were located about twenty milex 
from thie spot. One of their number met with a se- 
vere accident, and lay enffering for some time in hix 
tent near the track. His companions, hearing from 
Indians a rumor of these healing waters, with all the 
real tenderness of rough natures, put the invalid on a 
track upon a bed of pine boughs, pushed the ‘truck 
slowly and painfully twenty miles down the unfinished 
line, carried the sufferer with great difficulty up the 
mountain-side, pitched a tent, put food, water, and to- 
bacco beside him, and left him te Mother Nature's 
gentle care. The man, alone with the sky and moun- 
tains, the murmaring river, and the forest’s deep si- 
lence, far away from druge and doctors, fashionable 
remedics, telephones, and friendly visits, recovered, of 
course, and on the second expedition his comrades 
made to look after him, was able to retarn with them 
to work.” 

The fame of these waters was thus early spread, and 
Banff will certainly become one of the most fashiona- 
bie and delightful health-resorts in America. 


FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 
| 


Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 

More Cleanly— Perfect Polisher— No Loose 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 

Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F'"G CO., Utica, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


I, 
A HUMBLE ROMANCE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Mary E. Witxtns. pp. iv., 4386. 16mo, Orna- 
namental Cloth, $1.25. 


“Charming stories of simple Yankee life in 
rural New England. Miss Wilkins writes of 
common folk in a way that will delight all 
students of human nature.” 


Il. 

MRS. SHER WOOD'S BOOK ON ETIQUETTE. New 
and Enlarged Edition, Revised by the Author. Man- 
ners and Social Usages. By Mrs. Joun Suerwoon, 
Author of *‘ A Transplanted Rose.” pp. 488. 16mo, 
Extra Cloth, $1.25. 

The best work of the kind yet published. The 
author shows a just appreciation of what is good 
breeding and what is snobbishness. . . . In happy 
discriminations the excellence of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
book is conspicuous.— Brooklyn Union. 


IIT. 

FRANELIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. Part 
IV. Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns for 
Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Selected 
by J. P. MoCasary. pp. 176. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Boards, 60 cents; Cloth, $1.00. Parts L., IL, and 
IIL., Paper, 50 cents; Boards, 60 cents; Cloth, ¢1.00, 
each. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


Amor Vincit. By Mrs. Herbert Martin........... "0 
Disappeared. By Sarah Tytler............... weve 18 
To Call Her Mine. By Walter Besant. MTl'd...... 20 
Marrying and Giving in Marriage. By Mrs. Moles- 
Next of Kin—Wanted. By Miss M. Betham-Ed- 
In the Name of the Tzar. By J. Belfofd Dayne... 15 
Glow-Worm Tales. By James Payn......... 
Garrison Gossip. By J.8. Winter................ 15 
Amaryllis at the Fair. By Richard Jefferies....... 15 
Charlies Reade. By Charlies L. Reade and the Rev. 
Compton Reade. With Portrait............... 25 
Knight-Errant. By Edna Lyall................... 20 
The Bride of the Nile. By Georg Ebers.......... 25 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hanpre & Broturns, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 

Harper & Catratouur sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents postage. 


L. MARKS, 225 Division St, 
V | E WS. N. Y.. Dealer and Importer of 
Views, &c.,&c. Views in folding nlbum-form of New 
York City and other subjects. N.Y.City, 61. Views, 22c.; 
Washington, 20 Views, 16c. Selections from the prin- 
cipal cities of the U.S., 22c.; from the World, 38c. Ca- 
reer of Gen. Grant, 18 pictures, 22c.; the crowned 
heads and rulers of the World, 80 pictures, 16c.; the 


London, 38c 


| 


Presidents of the U.8., 16c. N. Y. City, paper cover, 
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THE 
WESTINGHOUSE 
AUTOMATIC 
ENGINE, 


Prices Reduced. 


89 Engines, aggregating 5010 
H.P., sold in the month 
of May, 1887. 


The 
WESTINGHOUSE 


Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Department for the United States Oonducted by 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & CO,, 


17 Cortlandt Street, N. Y., Hamilton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
FAIRBANKS & 00, . . 
PARKE & LACY, . 


UTAH AND MONTANA MACHINERY CO., . 


D, A. TOMPKINS & . 
ROBERT MIDDLETON, . . 
H, DUDLEY COLEMAN, . 


KEATING IMPLEMENT & MACHINE 
TRON BAY MANUFACTURING . 


Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
. San Francisco, Cal. 
. Salt Lake, Utah. 

. Charlotte, N.C. 

. . New Orleans, La. 
OO. . .« 
Marquette, Mich, 


4 Times for 1 Cent. 


For 25cts. you can obtain of your Druggist—o 
will send it post-paid by 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK. 

This will enable you to Shave with Ease and Com- 
fort over 100 times or 4 times for 1ct. 
A Toilet Elegancy that all gentlemen who shave 
themselves will appreciate. 
Address, 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
For 50 years Mfrs of famous Genuine Yankee Soap, 


Mr. J. T. Groves, Editor of Jacksonville (Fia.), 
A says: “8S. 8S. S. has cured me of sciatic rheu- 
matiem of three years’ standing.” 

Mr. M. T. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
suffering for 25 years with inflammatory rheumatiam, 
$16 worth of 8. S. 8. cured me completely.” 

Mrs. C. A. of Blackstone St., Boston, 
Mass., says: “S. S. S. has cured me of Black Leprosy 
after ane given up to die by physiciana” 

Mr. L. T. Clark, of 345 West 12th St, N. Y. City, 
says: “‘S. 8S. 8. cured me of lung trouble which every- 
body called consumption.” 

Books on “Contagious Blood Poison” and on 
** Blood and Skin Diseases” mailed free. 

For sale by all druggists. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
London Odice: 35 Snow Hill, C. 


PENS. 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
TEEL PEN 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


U. S$. Gov't Manutacturer. 

IN. Pamphiet of 160 Pages SENT FREE. 
A. A. MARKS, 

701 Broadway, New York City. 


number of games parior or lawn, 
post u Of eight cents in stam 
Address oon. WankKEN Gen. Pass. Agent, 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Fourth Book 


Book! We. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG COLLECTION. 


Now . Uniform in Size, Style, and Character of 
Contents with Nos. 1,2 and 8. any Old Tunes. It 
rite Songs and Hymns with music 

in Four Parts, among which are the following : 
Angel of Peace —Are There Tidings? — Autumn 
Dreaming—Awake, My Soul—Battle Eve—Bring 
Flowers—Brooksid e—C anadian Boat Song—Clang 
of the Wooden Shoon—Come, Holy Spirit—Come 
to the Sea—Come Unto Him—Darby and Joan— 
Dear Little Shamrock—Dermot Astore— nt 
Drum—Dublin Bay—Ehren on the Rhine— Ever be 


‘ 
Forever—Forsaken I—Gently Rest—Golden 
Days—Go to Sl Lena Darling—Greenwood 
Tree—Happy Are e— Hearts of Oak— Heaven is 


My Home—Heavily Wears the Day—I Come, I 
Come !—I'm a Pilgrim —Innisfail—In the Gloaming 
—I Would I Werea American 
Dance —Let Me Dream Again—Low- 
ucy’s F littin’—Lurlaline— May Mar- 
aret—My Nanzie’s Awa’—Nursery 
ert Thou inthe Cauld Blast?—Oild Tubal Cain— 
Old Oaken Bucket—One by One the Sands are 
Poor Tho’ My Cot— Punchinello—Rataplan—Rock 
Me to Sleep, Mother —Soldiers’ Chorus—Stran 
Yet—Sweeter than the Breath of Morning— 
Night is Fine—The Old Sexton—The Pilot—The 
Sound of H Thoughts of Wonder—Thou'rt 
Like Unto a —Thou Wilt Never Grow Old 
—Three Fishers— Trancadillo—Twilight Dews— 
Ves Chimes—What Are the Wild Waves Say- 
ing ?—When I Remem ber—Who Shall Be Fairest? 
Etc. Together with 126 others not here named 
and much appropriate Reading Matter. No leaf 
turned to complete any song orhymn. Elements 
of yoy Pages, One Hundred Points. Send 
Postal Card for Contents of the Four Numbers. 
Good books for Homeor School. Twe Hundred Songs 
and Hymns, 184 in each book. Same Size 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries, 
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Nd, «WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 
— The Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable, 
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| | | 59 | cts; Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth, $1.00. Address, 
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A VERY REMAREABLE SWIMMER (?) 


Tur Prorrssor. “I tell ye, gentlemen, it has to be born in a feller, er he’ll never make a 
Why, the first time I’s ever in water I swum clear out of sight of land,” etc. 


good swimmer. 


A WARNING. 


The high repute and extensive 
sales‘of ALLcock’s Porous -PLasTErs 
has not only encouraged imitations, 
but dangerous compounds to be of- 
fered for sale. It should be borne 
in mind that ALLcock’s are the only 
genuine and reliable porons plasters, 
and while containing the indispensa- 
bly necessary ingredients for a per- 
fect plaster, they are purely vege- 
table and free from deleterious 
drugs. 

Do not be deceived by misrepre- 
sentation. Ask for ALLcock’s, and 
let no explanation or solicitation in- 
duce you to accept a substitute. 


EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS 


Hor 1887. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM, 


678 BROADWAY, N. 
No American is ful) ul for travel in Europe 
without this hand- 4 North American. 


HIRES ROOT BEER 


EA-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 
ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
will open June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 
o’clock and from 7 to 9 o’clock (except Saturday 
evenings) at the 
Youne Women’s Curistian AssoctaTion, 
No. 7 East 15th St., New York. 


THE CORCORAN WINDMILL, 


__And of Water Supply. 
ort 2 ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED 

FOR 
RESIDENCES: 
References: 

| The most prom- 
| inent people in 
New York. 


= Photographs, 

plans, and speci- 
™ fications on file 
= at my office, and 
inspection solic- 
ited. 


A. J. CORCORAN, 76 John Street, N.Y. 
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The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT. 
The First Requisite in all Dwelings 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS in use, 


Fragrant, Non-polsonoys, does not stain Linen. 


66 SANITAS” DPisinfecting Fluid, for sprinkling 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 


general house use. 
*““SANITAS’? Disinfecting Powder, a powerful 
and pleasant pre for stables, 


| kennels, 
*SANITAS” Crade Disinfecting Fiuid, a con- 
centrated 


form of “‘Sanitas,” to be di- 
— with water for flushing drains, 


SANITAS’’ Disinfecting Oll, for fumigating 


 Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet and Laundry 
Boaps, &c,, &c. 
THE REGULAR USE OF 


" SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of al] contagious and 
infectious diseases, It is invaluable in the sick room. 


PEOPLE'S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 
“SANITAS” IS NATURE'S DISINFECTANT. 


To be had of all Druggists and of the 


American & Continental “ Sanitas” Co., Ltd., 


Antiquity, Races, Customs, 


librar 
iilustrations. 


| 


ee 


“ Mornin’, mum. 
“Its principles, sir?” 


“Well, mum, there ain’t but two of ’em so fur, Billy McGicchin and me. 
It’s a sort er Anti-Labor Serciety, mum, an’ it. wouldn’t do ter 


talkin’, an’ I do the collectin’. 
have too many principuls, you see, mum.” 


I called ter see if you’d s’cribe to our serciety, mum.” 


Billy does the 


FOR A FEW DOLLARS. 


— 
STEM 
Pendant 


TIME © 
A First-class American Time-picce at a 
Moderate Price. 

Ask your dealer for Waromrs, either in 
Nickel or Gold-filled Cases. If he does not have them 
in stock write to us, and we will tel] you how they 
can be obtained. 

The Cheshire Watch Co,, Cheshire, Conn. 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 


The plates of Harper’s Weekly pares the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Tarkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 


’ Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 


that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 


Instrated Circular to 

McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 

185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try thie book is sold on the easy-payment pian. 


ce $8 ada ~ Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Berw- 


etex’s Sarety Rem Co., Holly, Mich. 


How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 

CUTICURA 
REMEDIES 


ORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 
und pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, 
with lose of hair, from infancy to old age, are cured 
by the Cuticura 

Curtourna the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus-— 
taining elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair. 

Cutricura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. CurTicuna 
Remepigs are the great skin beautifiers. 

Pay everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Soap, 

Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
Curmioat. Co., Boston, Mass. 

£2 Send ior “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


tt with the loveliest delicacy | is the skin 
bathed with Curioura Mrvicatep Soap. 


acaly, 


— $ Cap and Head-Rest Combined. 


HE combination of a PILLOW within 
a TRAVELER'S CAP Isa decided nov. 
elty. and something that cannot fail to be 
appreciated. Although to external appear- 
ances like other si'k caps, it has concealed 
within its lining an air cushion, which may 
be inflated at will, thus forming a soft head- 
rest which enables one tu jean comfortably 
against any hard substance. The d. 
a when exhausted of air. adds but a trifle tu 
= the bulk of the cap. Give them atrial, 
and you will never be without one when traveling. 
Made of fine Black Gros Grain Silk, with Satin Lining. All sizes, 
1.50 each. Ask your Hatter for them. If not found, they will 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. State size 
cap usually worn. Address the Manufacturers, 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


bARSEST BART EQUIEPED 


Piano a: 
, Fine Arts, Orato ee French, Ger- 
man, and I tal fan ish Branches, Gymnastics, 
Flectri Light $5. 7-50 pe ck. F + aif Ter 
c r wee m begins 

Sept. For Illustrated Calendar fir BOSTON. 
address E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin TON, Mass. 


PARKER’S GINGER TON 


The Best Cure for Coughs, Weak Lungs, Asthma, Indl 
Vains, Exhaustion. Combining the most 
JamaciaG 


wi r, it exerts a cura 

ve yo over disease unknown to other 
eak es k matism, Female Complaints, and the 
are drag of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels 
ng tb thousands to the ve who would recover 
their th by the timely use of PARKER’s GINGER TONIC, 


It is life stre 
gists Hiscox Go,, William Bireet, N. ¥. 


WHILBUR’S 


fer Dyspeptics 
Yor tris sone, S, Philadelphia. 


AGENT 


Norisk, quis sales. Territory 
anteed. 


WANTED (Sam les FI UE) for 
DR. beautiful ELCCTRIC 
CORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS,Etc. 


Dr. SCOTT, 843 6’ way, N 
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CraFty Otp Tar rrom Maine. “I’ve been in tight places before.” 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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=: 
~ 
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DRY PLATES 
ay: CAMERA © 


FRAME 
CHEMICALS PRINTING 
SENSITIZED PAPER 

MOUNTS 


= 
| 


PHOTOGRAPHIG OUTFIT, COMPLETE, $2.50. 
THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Neatest and Most Complete Photographic Outfit ever offered to the publi 
A CHILD TEN YEARS OLD CAN MAKE A PICTURE, 
It consiste of a beautiful little Camera, covered in Imtration Moroooo, and will make a photograph 3 x 


4%& inches in ize, and is provided with a “‘ RAPID WIDE-ANGLE LENS.” 
It alse includes Six Lizhtning Dry Plates, Two Japanned Iron Trays, Two Bottles One package 


H lphite Soda, One Printing Frame, Six sheets each Silvered and Blue Print Paper, One bottle of Gold or 
Toning " Solution, Twelve Card Mounte, One Plate Lifter, One sheet Ruby Paper, and full directions for makiug 


Ruby Lamp. 
This Outfit contains all that is needed to Make and Complete a Photograph. 


aa Two Specimen Photo } de with the “* Eclipse’ will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of 10c. 
n send me che poles of six, and will receive one outfit free. One outfit 


will be sent, by express, prepaid, to any address, on receipt of $3.00. Descriptive Circular on receipt of stamp. 
EK. I. HORSMAN, 80 & 82 William Street, New York. 


Pleasant to Taste, | 

Prompt in ‘Action, CASTO RIA 

§=Mothers 

_Children. 
Physicians recommend Castoria 

Mothers rely upon Castoria. 


Keep TARRANT’S SELTZER near at hand. 
| Children cry for Castoria. 
CRISTALLERIES DE BACCARAT. 


* g “A ware in the World. Every piece 
YAs labelled. Beware of imitations, ar 
other manufacturers copy the style 
of the label. 

APERI ENT In Philadelphia, by JOHN WANAMAKER; 

| In Chicago, by J. H. WALKER & CO.; 

Ww A T E be In Boston, by HOUGHTON & DUTTON; 

. In Kansas City, by BULLENE, MOORE, EMERY 4 CO. 

EARL & WILSON S 


LINEN 
_ COLLARS & CUFFS 


FULL LINES FOR SALE 
In New York, by R. H. MACY & €0.; 


Print Your Own Cards. 


P ¢3, Press for emal) news- 
y, ted instructions. 
tory 


logue, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


VOLUME XXXL... NO, 1591, 


STROBIC CIRCLES 


INVENTED BY PROFESSOR SILYANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc, B.A. 
OLD this Diagram by the right-hand bottom corner and 
give it a slight but rapid circular twisting motion, when 


each circle will separately revolve on its own axis. 


N.B.—Please place this in your Scrap Book. 


Protected against infringement and solely controlled by The Leadenhall! Press, London, E.C. 


PEARS’ SOAP— by the late world-loved Henry Ward Beecher. 

used Mrs. Langtry for the complexion. 
PEARS’ SOAP—Recommended and used by Mad. Adelina Patti for complexien. 
PEARS’ SOAP—The greatest toilet luxury, makes the hands white and soft as velvet. 


ner FH ERS. 
JUDSON’S PERFECT PURITY FILTERS. 
Not simply a strainer, but a TRUE FILTER. Fitted with “GALVANO 
ELECTRIC” FILTERING MEDIUM, which DESTROYS low forms of life and 
poisons in SOLUTION (wherein lies the greatest danger) as well as in suspension. 
Scientists agree that the water supplies of our large cities engender disease. 
This is the season of the year when Cholera, Typhoid, and kindred diseases are 
to be most dreaded, and are often directly traceable to the use of impure water. 
A small outlay for a Filter IN TIME will save life, not to mention the saving in 
doctor's bills. Judson's Filters received the highest awards at the Inventions 
Exhibition, London, 1885. 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, Limited, London, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS, 10 Barclay St., New York. 
A. F. FREEMAN, Manager. 
Write for complete Filter Pamphlet and Catalogue, sent post free on application. 


FINE CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 
MUSIC 

BOXES 


CHOCOLATES 
ARE THE BEST. 


Bearing the . Trade-Mark 
on the bottom of each Drop. 
For sale by Confectioners everywhere. 
They play selections from all the REQUIRES 
Standard and Light Operas and N 
the most Popular Music of the Day. 


stamp for Descriptive Price- 


M.J.PAILLARD & CO, 


680 Broadway, New York City. né trade, or sent postpaid on ren 


price. Am. uarters, Barclay St., N.Y, 


chaser free. 
Ry Price 25 Cts., complete. 


ACTORY AT STE. CROIX, SWITZ 
KNAPP’S CELEBRATED 


H | HAND or personal A LOOT SUMNER DRINK FOR 
n d u hen 
end for circular, “We Ge CHAPFER, NY. THE HOME AND HARVEST FIELD. 
— A 25 cent bottle of KNAPP’S EXTRACT OF 
HABIT Cured without suffering. , ROOTS makes 10 gallons of the above. In bot- 
No. pay till cured. O.8.SARGENT. | tles at S5c., 50c., and $1.50. ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Boston. 


M Claremont Park, P.B. ENAPP & SONS, New York. 
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